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WAR AND THE 


T is now nearly eight decades since 
the great thinker of Kénigsberg 
gave to the world his treatise on Eter- 
nal Peace. We have no statistics on 
hand to form even a proximate idea of 
the hundreds and thousands of human 
beings who must Lave been mowed 
down by the sickle of war since that 
time. Still, it will be safe to assume 
that within these eight decades there 
can hardly be found a single year, and 
within that year hardly a single month, 
in which, on some spot of our earth, 
the old quarrel between Cain and Abel 
has not been fought out again in blood, 
on a larger scale; and even the most 
sanguine optimist must concede that 
we are still as far as ever from the phi- 
losopher's ideal. At the same time, 
there has been no lack of well-meaning 
schemes to realize Kant’s charming 
dream; but the exalted goal seems as 
unattainable to man as the sun was to 
Icarus. It is highly characteristic of 
the Abbé St. Pierre’s “ Projet bour 
rendre la paix perpétuelle en Europe,” 
that in proposing to establish a perpet- 
ual peace through a federation of 
States (Michael Chevalier’s idea), he 
should also have been driven to pro- 
vide against a violation of the compact 
by an appeal to the arbitrament of 
arms — that he also should have made 
war the extreme penalty —an incon- 
sistency which even Rousseau, in his 
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famous criticism on St. Pierre, failed to 
expose, 

Well may the poet's vision see an 
«Easter bloom,’ when mankind shall 
no longer know the sword, and turn it 
into a ploughshare; but the actual 
world will never behold such a blessed 
“Feast of the Resurrection.” War, 
with its attendant horrors, is as un- 
avoidable as the storm and its light- 
nings. All that it is in the power of 
mortals to do, is to render the unchain- 
ed elements as harmless as possible ; 
to strive to eliminate from the evil 
what little good there may be in it, 
and to make the necessity of mankind 
a virtue of the peoples. What has 
thus far been accomplished by us in 
this direction, what we have as yet 
failed to achieve, what deficiencies we 
have observed —all this should be 
carefully studied and considered; and 
there is hardly a more favorable oppor- 
tunity to be found than the present, 
when the world has so recently listened 
in breathless suspense to the iron foot- 
steps of history, beneath whose weight 
a powerful empire and the prosperity 
of millions have been mercilessly 
crushed. 

A peculiar difficulty meets us, how- 
ever, on the very threshold of these 
considerations and inquiries. Inter- 
national law is a law without judge or 
jury. In so far as it consists of written 
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precepts and treaties, there exists no 
power on earth to punish their breach ; 
nor is there any tribunal to bring to 
light its unwritten principles and 
usages, which might thus be used to 
establish binding precedents for the 
future. From the earliest ages down 
to the present day, the labors of all 
those who have seriously pondered 
these questions have therefore been 
directed to provide tribunals for the 
administration of this law, and to en- 
dow them, as a last resort, with the 
power to enforce their own decrees. 
Many publicists have for this purpose 
suggested an international commission, 
composed of delegates from the sev- 
eral States. Such a distinct, perma- 
nent representation of international 
interests — such a tribunal, mace up 
of men of the highest ability and 
world-wide reputation, of men whom 
their own countries confide in and 
honor — has never yet existed, though 
what is known in history as the “ Holy 
Alliance "’ was evidently intended for 
something of the kind. At the same 
time, the idea itself has been transient- 
ly reduced to practice in the form of 
those international Congresses, or Con- 
ferences, which have repeatedly been 
convened within the last decade. The 
London Conference, called to adjust 
the Luxembourg difference between 
France and Prussia, which succeeded 
in staving off one European crisis, as 
well as the mixed British-American 
Commission, which lately sat at Wash- 
ington, will be familiar instances to 
all. The same expedient was also re- 
sorted to with the view of bridging 
once more the irrepressible Eastern 
question, a special clause having been 
inserted to that end in the eighth arti- 
cle of the Paris Convention. On that 
occasion England endeavored to ex- 
tend the clause to all international 
differences and to give it, if possible, a 
generally preventive character. France 
at first favored the proposition, but 
then added the proviso that the con- 
tracting powers should reserve to 
themselves full liberty of action, which 
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deprived the measure of all value, and 
caused it to be dropped. It seems a 
strange irony of history that it should 
have been England which made this 
attempt to establish a tribunal to an- 
ticipate threatened breaches of the 
world’s peace —the same England 
which might easily have given an en- 
tirely new turn to the Franco-German 
war, if a statesman of George Can- 
ning’s energy and decision had been 
at the head of affairs in the summer of 
1870. ‘That this was intermitted, that 
the States of Europe should have lost 
that community of political interests 
which formerly in a manner harm- 
onized their several views and policies, 
will hardly surprise the observant stu- 
dent of contemporary history. He 
knows that in modern times, epochs in 
which every international tie appears 
to be severed, alternate with such in 
which these ties are nearly restored by 
tacit agreement, and which then guar- 
antee a comparatively longer era of 
tranquillity. But agreements of this 
class represent no immutable laws, no 


impervious dams, capable of perma- 
nently checking and resisting the .. r- 


rent of events. On the contrary, no 
sooner is one of these dams erected, 
than the flood already begins to gnaw 
at it here and there, washing away.a 
few pebbles in one place, a handful of 
earth in another, until the protecting 
wall is fairly pierced. These floodings 
and washings constitute history. The 
momentum of the current becomes, 
however, weaker and weaker, in an 
exact ratio to the frequency with which 
it is Compelled to overcome the resist- 
ance encountered by it. This gradual 
steady weakening of the elementary 
force is called civilization. 

Such a period of comparative repose 
in history, was the peace of West- 
phalia. The treaties of 1815 were 
another such period. The latter, of 
which now hardly a vestige remains, 
came at last to furnish a solid founda- 
tion for the international relations of 
Europe; and with their destruction 
were also either shaken, or changed, 
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those other comprehensive principles 
of public policy, which then conduced 
so much to establish definite interna- 
tional views, by their influence on the 
public mind. The right of legitimacy 
was altogether discredited when one 
ruler by God's grace relieved several 
other rulers by God's grace from their 
political cares and responsibilities. On 
the other hand, the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty has thus far received as 
little recognition in Europe as the right 
of individual self-disposal. The na- 
tionality idea has, it is true, unfolded 
an unquestionable vitality ; but, if car- 
ried out in its full consequences, it 
must encounter insurmountable obsta- 
cles, and is therefore the least calcu- 
lated to furnish a basis for the rela- 
tions between the existing States, since 
its logical results lead irresistibly to a 
greater or less disintegration of them 
all. 

A nearer glance into this political 
chaos almost tempts one to subscribe 
to the opinion of an Italian statesman, 
who asserted the absolute necessity of 
the last Franco-German war, whose 
cause he ascribed, mainly, to the pre- 
vailing confusion of ideas on interna- 
tional law. ‘The old landmarks,” 
said he, “have been obliterated: in 
their stead we have the individual no- 
tions of each ruler. These notions 
may be right, but they may also be 
wrong; they may promote or retard 
the prosperity of the peoples, but the 
peace of Europe must inevitably be 
jeopardized by them.” 

In place of the rosy illusions about 
the approaching dawn of the golden 
age dreamed of by the amiable enthusi- 
asts of the Peace Societies, and in spite 
of our strong faith in human progress, 
it will therefore be, perhaps, as well to 
prepare ourselves for a long series of 
conflicts, born with historical sequence 
out of each other, until a new founda- 
tion, on which the several States may 
dwell together in tolerable peace and 
harmony, shall have been discovered. 

There is, however, no reason to ap- 


prehend that all the benefits which 
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have hitherto accrued to mankind 
from the modern law of nations, must 
necessarily be lost during this trans- 
ition period. As an illustration, no 
less striking than reassuring, of the in- 
timate relationship between popular 
rights and public sentiment, we may 
refer to the extent to which the rules of 
the Geneva Convention have been 
observed in the last Franco-German 
war. Duvant, a physician of Geneva, 
whose name will ever be illustrious in 
the annals of humanity, had seen with 
his own eyes the horrors of the battle- 
field at Solferino. From that hour, he 
exerted himself unceasingly to make 
propaganda for those philanthropic 
views to which the Convention of the 
22d of August, 1864, held in his native 
city, has since procured international 
authority. The French Government, 
which aspired herein again to march 
at the head of civilization, manifested 
a keen interest in the subject, though 
the last campaign has given us some 
rather singular experiences of the way 
in which its military authoritics have 
observed the humane rules of the Con- 
vention. We are by no means pre- 
pared to go to the length of asserting, 
as is done on the German side, that 
the French intentionally fired on the 
good Samaritans who wore the neu- 
trality badge. Men's hands can nei- 
ther be expected to prescribe the di- 
rection which the fractions of explosive 
missiles shall take; nor can man's 
eyes always hope to distinguish, amidst 
the smoke of the powder, the dust, the 
excitement and the confusion of the 
battle, the privileged sign. Per contra, 
we have the deposition of the Abbé 
Bauer, signed by responsible names, 
which prefers the same charge against 
the German troops before the forts of 
Paris, but decline here equally to 
assume that the firing was intentional. 
And yet, one rather damaging fact has 
been proved almost beyond doubt, 
and this reflects no credit on French 
civilization. Only very few of the 
wounded French soldiers, when inter- 
rogated on this point in the hospitals, 
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by members of the Relief Society, knew 
the meaning of the red cross on the 
white ground; which shows that the 
French military authorities must have 
shamefully neglected their duty. Ac- 
cording to the report of an impartial 
witness, M. Delmas (‘ Journal des 
Debats,”” August 20, 1870), the dele- 
gate of the International Society of 
Muhlhouse, twenty-three surgeons of 
the French army were taken prisoners 
at Worth “ Jarcegu ‘tls ont dédaigne de 
prendre le brassard de la Societé Inter- 
nationale,” 

Yet who will dispute that the Geneva 
Convention has, in spite of all, been 
a source of inestimable blessings; that 
it alone has formed an oasis of sacri- 
ficing devotion in that vast desert of 
human suffering and misery? Who, 


that has ever walked, shortly after the 
close of the carnage, through the vil- 
lages and: farm-houses on or near a 
battle-field, but must have felt in his 
heart that amidst the groans of the 
bleeding victims there was silently 
woven a bond of sympathy and love— 


a bond which, we should think, neither 
the unholy ambition and selfishness of 
princes, nor the vain-glory of nations, 
could ever again sunder ? 

But the good effected by the Geneva 
Convention should not blind us to the 
deficiencies which experience has dis- 
covered, and which call for correction. 
For this purpose, the erection of a tri- 
bunal by all the States parties to the 
compact, with full powers to punish 
every infraction of its rules, has been 
suggested. But here, again, we are 
met by the old difficulty of enforcing 
obedience. Perhaps the most practica- 
ble expedient would be the adoption of 
purely remedial measures. First, an 
international inquest might be held, to 
take cognizance of all violations, to 
suggest remedies, and to make addi- 
tional rules. Many of the admirable 
hints thrown out at the Geneva meet- 
ing by such men as Pazet de Corval 
and other philanthropists, deserve at- 
tention and should be adopted. New 
questions, like that in how far the 
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members and the effects of Relief As- 
sociations are entitled to the protection 
of the military authorities, under the 
neutrality badge ; whether, for exam- 
ple, the trains dispatched by them may 
be converted z# transitu by the mili- 
tary to other uses; whether return 
trains with the wounded may be laden 
with arms, munitions, etc.; and many 
similar points, will readily suggest 
themselves to anyone who has paid 
some attention to the practical work- 
ings of the system. 

The advantages of a written inter- 
national code are beginning to be 
more and more appreciated, and there 
has been no lack of efforts to procure 
one. In France, Germany, and Italy, 
a continuation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion is strongly urged with this view; 
but it is unfortunate that the questions 
to be discussed — the bombardment of 
fortified places, authorized plundering, 
the treatment of occupied districts and 
their inhabitants — are not capable of 
being thus continued. The Geneva 
Convention, which confined itself to 
the treatment of the wounded, not 
only readily enlisted public sympathy, 
but avoided that reservation which the 
soldier is always inclined to make, in 
opposition to the restraints imposed 
upon him by international usages. To 
him is fully applicable the stern maxim, 
“Lex mihi Mars.” All that we may 
hope hereafter to advance in limita- 
tion of this maxim, is, therefore, in so 
far as it rests on the authority of 
treaties or conventions, little more 
than the expression of certain humane 
aspirations and wishes. Unfortunately, 
however, when pity and humanity at- 
tempt to weigh out, with merciful hand, 
the law between man and man, Bren- 
nus flings his sword into the scale he 
favors, and destroys the equilibrium by 
brute force. 

The French had invented the phrase, 
“a la guerre comme a la guerre,” \ong 
before they thought it likely that they 
themselves might ever experience its 
full consequences in the sufferings and 
misery of a foreign invasion. But if 
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this cruel phrase has already found 
some alleviations which promise to 
strip it, in a certain sense, of its terrors, 
it must still be borne in mind that 
when the Fury of War is once unfet- 
tered, we have no longer a right to be 
shocked at anything which may occur 
in the path trodden by her unhal- 
lowed feet. Once let loose, the course 
of this Fury can no more be controlled 
and regulated than an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. Nor is this unnatu- 
ral. What was conceived in brute 
force, must continue to beget brute 
force to the end. Strictly considered, 
there is, therefore, outside of treaties 
and conventions, no greater absurdity 
than to speak of the so-called “ laws of 
war.’ But, while we should not allow 
ourselves to be deluded by an amiable 
fiction, it would be a mistake to jump 
at the conclusion that the connection 
between two such antagonistic concep- 
tions is altogether without a justifica- 
tion or meaning. Through the agency 
of this incongruous association, we 
gradually accustom ourselves to con- 
sider it, after all, possible; in truth, 
the more the idea of war becomes 
associated in our minds with the idea 
of law, the more protracted and _ bitter 
must be the war which will completely 
drop its mask, and reveal itself boldly 
to be that despiser of all laws, human 
and divine, which it literally is. Here- 
with alone, a great advantage is 
gained. 

One of the most familiar of these 
so-called laws of war, is the saying 
that only States, not their respective 
populations, are enemies and make 
war upon each other. In other words, 
that the unarmed people of one coun- 
try are neither the enemies of the other 
country nor of its people. “I make 
war on the soldiers, not the people of 
France,”’ said King William's procla- 
mation, dated Saarbriick, August 11, 
1870. Buta few days later, the com- 
manders of the several German armies 
issued their famous rules against the 
French communes and _ individuals, 
which induced the astronomer Lever- 
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rier to declare in the French Senate 
that it was no longer “ une guerre rég- 
ulicre, mais une guerre de sauvages /" 
Now, strictly speaking, there is no 
such rule, or principle, in the law of 
nations; but the saying has been so 
repeatedly put forward in modern days, 
that it has gradually become entitled 
to a certain degree of respect. Exam- 
ined by the light of history, we find 
that no doctrine of the kind was recog- 
nized in former times; nor is there a 
mention of it in the writings of Grotius 
and Puffendorf. The armies of Wal- 
lenstein, Gustave Adolphe, Turenne, 
Marlborough, and Frederick the Great, 
were certainly never taught to discrim- 
inate between combatants and non- 
combatants. Indeed, previous to the 
organization of national armies, the 
populations of belligerent States used 
to be treated indiscriminately as public 
enemies. The more humane view 
dates only from the time when armies 
ceased to be mainly made up of for- 
eign mercenaries, and were no longer 
a caste distinct from the people. And, 
in attempting to exempt non-combat- 
ants from the perils and hardships of 
war, we have become involved in 
many contradictions and anomalies. 
Where forests, swamps, mountains, 
and other local facilities encourage re- 
sistance on the part of an invaded 
people, they will naturally seek to 
defend themselves, and cease to be 
passive. In this manner partizan 
bodies, which are not subjected to one 
supreme control, but represent a por- 
tion of the non-combatant population, 
that has taken up arms for no specified 
period, will spring up. In such cases, 
all distinctions between com/:atants 
and non-combatants are naturally im- 
possible, for the law of self-preserva- 
tion is imperative. ‘Thus, if troops are 
fired on from a private dwelling, the 
building becomes a stronghold of the 
enemy, which must be reduced. If a 
town or a village affords shelter to 
armed partizans, it becomes a fortress, 
and may be levelled with the ground. 
In brief, every place which gives aid 
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and comfort, be it in men, arms, or 
stores, to such partizans, incurs the dan- 
ger of retribution. Nor can the pro- 
priety of this severity be disputed. It 
is just because the horrors of war are 
increased by these irregular proceed- 
ings, that they are so sternly repressed. 
Under certain circumstances, this mode 
of defence is, no doubt, highly effect- 
ive; but, when resorted to, the whole 
population must be prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of the step. Asa 
general rule, it is, therefore, the inter- 
est of a community to discourage this 
species of warfare, because the conse- 
quences must finally be borne by all 
alike. Another serious objection to a 
struggle of this nature, is its demoral- 
izing effects; for it is very apt to pro- 
long the war into one of extermination, 
which sanctions all means on both 
sides. 

But, while it is a generally accepted 
rule, in the books, that those non- 
combatants who participate in acts of 
hostility are neither to be regarded as 
public, enemies nor as entitled to the 
treatment of regular prisoners of war, 
and may be summarily shot or hanged, 
it is different with those independent 
military organizations which have been 
regularly enrolled, and act under the 
instructions of the war office. These 
are in all respects entitled to the same 


privileges as the soldiers of the bellig- 


erent armies themselves. This princi- 
ple has been distinctly recognized in 
the “ Instructions for the Armies of the 
United States in the Field,” prepared 
by Dr. Francis Lieber, at the request 
of President Lincoln, in 1863. A Swiss 
writer on international law pays a de- 
served tribute to this work, which he 
calls “ the first codification of the laws 
of war on land,” and which he thinks 
should be adopted by all civilized na- 
tions. Happily, modern wars rarely 
assume that fierce national character 
which renders it at times so cruel and 
pitiless. What such a war is capable 
of becoming, has been sufficiently 
demonstrated during the Spanish 
struggle for independence in Napoleon 
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Bonaparte’s time, and in the desperate 
resistance which the French troops 
met in the mountains of Tyrol. A 
patriotic author has laid down the fol- 
lowing directions to guide the popula- 
tion of an invaded country in defend- 
ing their homes and altars: ‘“ Wher- 
ever the enemy makes his appearance, 
there you must collect, hover round, 
attack, and cut him off; surprise his 
communications and reinforcements ; 
slay his couriers, messengers, and 
scouts. You will thus become a real 
scourge, far more dreaded than the 
regular soldier; for you seem to be 
everywhere and nowhere. You may 
use anything that can be turned into a 
weapon, and which is capable of tak- 
ing life — muskets, spears, clubs, axes, 
scythes. You are permitted to employ 
all subterfuges, all deceits, all means, 
by which the enemy can be harassed, 
worn out, and destroyed, by day and 
by night.” 

While thus, on the one side, all that 
is understood by patriotism incites to a 
national warfare of the kind described 
above; while, on the other, all that is 
called civilization cautions against it, 
the non-combatant must feel greatly 
embarrassed by the antagonism be- 
tween two conceptions, which are, 
nevertheless, closely connected, and 
often condition each other. The pat- 
riotism of the ancients differed materi- 
ally from that of the moderns. When 
Mucius secretly stole into the tent of 
Porsenna to poniard him, and when a 
number of noble youths associated 
themselves with him for the deed, the 
conspiracy was deemed highly com- 
mendable. The State was then thought 
to have a paramount claim to the de- 
votion of its members. Human rights 
were unknown. Those who had not 
enjoyed the privileges of a Greek-Ro- 
man culture, were treated as barbari- 
ans, against whom resort to force and 
treachery was not only legitimate, but 
actually praiseworthy. Christianity and 
a higher culture have destroyed, in 
modern days, this idea of patriotism ; 
and we are optimistic enough to be- 
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lieve that there will never again be an 
iron age on earth. 

It is natural that, in this conflict be- 
tween patriotism and civilization, the 
rule which guarantees the neutrality of 
non -combatant belligerents should 
often be lost sight of. But even were 
it not so, it could still have only a 
very limited application in practice. In 
the code prepared by Dr. Lieber for 
our Government, the rule itself is ma- 
terially qualified by the addition that 
non-combatants are neutrals only in so 
far “as the exigencies of the war ad- 
mit.””. While Wallenstein’s cruel doc- 
trine that “war must support war,” 
seems, upon the whole, to have been 
abandoned, there still occur many in- 
stances where the so-called ‘“ military 
necessity "" requires that very onerous 
burdens should be laid on non-com- 
batant shoulders —even that life and 
limb should be jeopardized. The latter 
contingency is most apt to arise during 
the siege of fortified cities; and it 
seems really impossible to avoid this 
hardship, so long as fortresses are not 
located in deserts. But, since fortifica- 
tions are designed to effect important 
political objects, to protect great com- 
mercial and industrial centres and na- 
tional capitals, such a thing is, inde- 
pendent of all strategic objections, not 
likely to occur. On the other hand, it 
is now considered an established prin- 
ciple of international usage, that rea- 
sonable notice of the contemplated 
investment and bombardment of a 
place should be given to a military 
commandant. It is equally well settled 
that the commandant so notified must 
in turn notify the non-combatants of 
the place entrusted to him for defence, 
and that he must interpose no obstacle 
to their departure. The besiegers have, 
however, the right to hinder their de- 
parture for the purpose of exerting on 
the military power a pressure through 
the civil. Nor does the “ military ne- 
cessity " end, even here. It frequently 
sanctions the molestation of non-com- 
batants who live in the open country 
and outside of the fortifications. For 
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the purpose of covering a retreat, or to 
obstruct and delay the advance of the 
enemy, it may become necessary to 
destroy private property. Requisitions 
for provisions, fodder, teams, clothing, 
medicines, shoes, and other articles, 
are also at times unavoidable; for no 
quartermaster’s or commissary's de- 
partment can always supply all the 
wants of an army in the field. The 
extent to which compensation should 
be made to those who are forced to 
furnish supplies, seems still unsettled, 
and greatly differs in practice. Herein, 
again, the United States have set an 
example to other countries. During 
the Mexican war, in 1845, our Govern- 
ment paid in gold for everything re- 
quired for the American army, even 
for the private houses used for public 
purposes. Ordinarily, the belligerent 
issues certificates to the parties who 
supply, either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, his wants; and the redemption 
of these certificates is usually provided 
for by a special clause in the treaty of 
peace. Within the same debatable 
domain also belongs the question 
whether the non-combatants of one 
belligerent State can be used by the 
military authorities of the other to as- 
sist in the construction of defensive 
works, such as ditching or intrenching, 
as happened in the case of the peas- 
antry around Strasbourg, whom the 
Germans compelled at the peril of life 
and limb to work on the parallels de- 
signed for the reduction of that city. 
This was literally being made to assist 
in digging one’s own grave! The car- 
rying of notables on locomotives, as a 
precaution against harm coming to the 
trains from the hostile population, as 
well as the compulsory rebuilding of 
the railroad bridge at Nantes by the 
inhabitants of the place, were also 
questionable expedients, which have 
been condemned by Rolin-Jaquemyns, 
in his “ La guerre actuelle dans ses 
rapports avec le droit international.” 
The temporary advantages obtained 
by such measures are usually greatly 
outweighed by the feelings of hatred 
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and craving for revenge which they 
leave to rankle in the hearts of the 
people. If expedients of this kind 
cannot be excused on the plea of 
“military necessity,” it is still more 
difficult to perceive how some other 
practices belonging to the same doubt- 
ful category can admit of palliation. 
The practices to which we here pro- 
pose briefly to refer, relate especially 
to the treatment of private property. 
Foremost among this class stand the 
monetary contributions, like the ten 
millions levied by General van der 
Tann in Lorraine, which are exacted 
by military commanders, sometimes 
by way of fine or for some special in- 
jury or offence, and sometimes for the 
mere sake of gain. It cannot be urged 
that the principle here involved is sub- 
stantially the same as in the requisi- 
tions for supplies —“ the military ne- 
cessity."" The funds which an army 


has use for in a campaign can always 
be conveniently carried along. The 
practice is, therefore, actually a revival 


of the old system of pillage pursued in 
Wallenstein and Tilly's days, and if 
the example set by the First Napoleon 
in such extortions has been condemned, 
those who follow it only condemn 
themselves. Still, even in this species 
of authorized robbery, it is possible to 
observe a certain moderation; but 
when the rank and file loses all con- 
ceptions of the rights of property, a 
general lawlessness is certain to follow. 
We possess unimpeachable evidence 
that not even the well-disciplined Ger- 
mans could entirely resist the demoral- 
ization which sprang up in the course 
of the French war, and men who laid 
claims to superior culture and breeding 
had their moral perceptions strangely 
blunted. The Vienna “ Neue Presse” 
furnished an illustration of this. A 
Saxon soldier wrote home a letter, dat- 
ed November 14th, 1870, which that 
paper published in its columns with 
appropriate comments. The writer, 
evidently a man of scholarly tastes 
and refinement, states that he and his 
comrades: were then just engaged in 
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selecting from the villas in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris keepsakes of the 
campaign. ‘I, for my part,” naively 
says the writer, “have chosen from 
some private libraries the most costly 
and rare editions of Moliére and Ra- 
cine, and from the villa of a fugitive 
painter a small but exquisite Tegnier.” 
Even Gustave Freitag, the author and 
editor, whom none will suspect of slan- 
dering his countrymen, is compelled to 
draw a sad picture of the disregard 
shown for the sanctity of private prop- 
erty at Versailles and surroundings 
during the siege. This proves how 
readily, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, war is calculated to con- 
fuse all ideas of right and wrong in 
man’s mind. 

In further examining the question of 
belligerent rights under the law of na- 
tions, it may be proper to inquire how 
far the employment of savage and 
semi-savage tribes is sanctioned. 
There are many precedents for this 
practice, especially in our own history, 
yet the horror with which Southern 
Germany heard of the massing of Af- 
rican hordes on her borders at the out- 
break of the last war, has once more 
revived the question. Rolin - Jaque- 
myns is decidedly opposed to using 
Turcos and Gurus in a war with a civ- 
ilized nation, and he supports his argu- 
ments by quoting the elaborate speech 
of Lord Chatham against the employ- 
ment of Indians in the war of 1777. 
But however atrocious the barbarities 
which the Turcos might have commit- 
ted in an enemy's country, however 
reprehensible it might have been to ex- 
pose modern culture to a soldateska 
whose ideas of right and wrong differ 
so widely from those of a civilized peo- 
ple, there is no rule of international 
law that absolutely forbids it. The 
only condition which the law of na- 
tions attaches to the practice is that 
such auxiliaries should comply with 
military usages. But the actual effect 
of a check like this will be readily un- 
derstood by those who remember our 
own Indian experiences and the mode 
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of warfare pursued by the Russian 
auxiliaries, the Kirgises, the Bashkirs, 
and other wild Tartar tribes. A State 
which respects itself, and which desires 
at the same time to avoid the demoral- 
ization of its own armies, to which con- 
tact with savage allies necessarily ex- 
poses them, will resort only with great 
reluctance to such aid. A striking 
illustration of the extent to which dis- 
ciplined troops may be corrupted by 
this means will be found in Macaulay's 
history, where the effects of the inces- 
sant wars with the wild African races 
on the British troops stationed at Tan- 
giers are described. 

During the late Franco-German war 
two flagrant violations of international 
law have cast a stigma on the French 
name. The first was the restoration 
of the French officers, who had viola- 
ted their parole, to their rank in the 
army. We will say nothing of the 
dishonorable conduct of the individu- 
als themselves, but that the highest 
military authorities should have sanc- 
tioned and even legalized such treach- 
ery, violates one of the most time-hon- 
ored principles of international law 
and honor (“ Etiam hosti fides servan- 
da est"), and deserves the severest 
condemnation of history. There is no 
parallel for such a breach of good faith 
except in the conduct of the Mexican 
Government during the war with the 
United States, to which General Hal- 
leck refers in his ** International Law.” 
The other was the wholesale and indis- 
criminate banishment of the German 
residents in France, an outrage for 
which the entire nation must be held 
responsible before the civilized world. 
The law of nations justifies this ex- 
treme measure solely in retaliation, 
and even then only after sufficient no- 
tice, and before the commencement of 
hostilities. France had no provocation 
except the defeat of her armies, and 
the wanton brutality with which thous- 
ands of inoffensive people were driven 
into exile gives us a strange idea of the 
most polite nation. ‘This outrage also 
deserves the condemnation of history 
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—the only tribunal that can take cog- 
nizance of such offences, 

It will thus be seen that the law of 
nations makes no satisfactory provision 
in the majority of the points which we 
have presented above. The best and 
sole guarantee that the dictates of hu- 
manity and the claims of civilization 
will be observed during a war must, 
therefore, mainly lie in the culture of 
the peoples, as well as in the discipline 
of the armies which emanate from their 
midst. 

In conclusion, we shall briefly review 
the construction which the law of na- 
tions has placed on two other questions 
arising out of a state of war — Neu- 
trality and Contraband, 

When the Franco-German war broke 
out, the Japanese Government issued 
a proclamation in which its people 
were enjoined “ to abstain from inquir- 
ing into the question which party was 
right or wrong, and this not only in 
print, but even in ordinary conversa- 
tion.” Such was the construction 
which Japan put on the duties of neu- 
trals. On the other hand, it is estima- 
ted that, after Sedan, war material to 
the value of forty millions of dollars 
was exported from the United States to 
France. Such was the construction 
put in America on the duties of neu- 
trals. The policy of England on this 
subject has been substantially the same 
as that of America, and this brings us 
at once to the consideration, what the 
international rule on the subject really 
is? But here we are again confronted 
by the confusion which must result 
from every attempt to reconcile two 
directly opposite tendencies. On the 
one side we try to relax as much as 
possible the obligations of a neutral 
State to control the conduct of its citi- 
zens ; on the other we seek to restrain 
these very citizens from all that may 
seem like extending aid to either of 
the belligerents. In this attempt to 
harmonize two conflicting motives we 
fall woefully short, both in logic and 
equity. 

Toa State, neutrality signifies that 
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it should preserve friendly relations 
with both belligerents. The govern- 
ment of such a State is therefore ex- 
pected carefully to avoid placing with- 
in the reach of either party troops or 
ships, or pecuniary aid in the form of 
subsidies. But while the duties of a 
neutral State are plain enough, nothing 
could be more complicated than the 
duties of its citizens. The rules laid 
down by writers on international law 
are in this respect extremely difficult to 
reconcile. All seem to admit, as a 
general principle, that the citizens of a 
neutral State may lawfully trade with 
belligerents, and that there is no obli- 
gation on the part of the neutral gov- 
ernment to interfere. This is the doc- 
trine which England has always main- 
tained, as well during the Southern 
rebellion as in the last European war. 
The citizens of a neutral State have 
the right to sell provisions, cattle, etc., 
to belligerents; they may even invest 
capital in belligerent war loans. The 
right to manufacture, sell, and export 
arms was distinctly claimed by Presi- 
dent Jefferson in 1793. Some publi- 
cists have qualified this right, and 
argue that the wholesale exportation of 
arms should be stopped by the neutral 
State, but we are unable to see the 
difference which it can make in the 
principle, whether ten thousand stands 
of arms are shipped by one individual 
or by twenty. In brief, while the neu- 
tral State, as such, has to abstain from 
affording anything like aid and comfort 
to a belligerent, its citizens are left 
pretty much to do as they like. The 
seller of goods can as little be held 
responsible for the use to which the 
buyer may put them, as the Govern- 
ment of a State can be held liable if 
the trade of its citizens should happen 
to benefit a belligerent. (Oppenheim, 
Voelker recht, p. 246.) But the seller 
cannot expect the protection of the 
State while engaged in such a trade, 
and carries it on at his peril. To avoid 
even the appearance of partiality, it is 
customary for neutral States to issue 
proclamations, warning its citizens to 
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this effect. At the same time it is but 
fair that the belligerent, whose interests 
are most affected by this trade, should 
be at liberty to obstruct it. On land 
this will be comparatively difficult, for 
the neutral trader is sure to take care 
not to be caught on a part of the fron- 
tier where the belligerent is in force. 

But it is not merely with articles 
which are contraband that a neutral 
State must not assist a_ belligerent. 
Vessels of war are sometimes built and 
equipped to a certain point within neu- 
tral territory, a proceeding which should 
not be tolerated by the State, and 
against which the American Govern- 
ment has always protested. The rule 
is less clear as to land forces that may 
be raised for a belligerent on neutral 
ground, A neutral Government can- 
not be compelled to prevent individu- 
als from joining the armies of a bellig- 
erent as partizans ; but when men are 
openly enlisted, and military organiza- 
tions are formed within its jurisdiction, 
it is bound to interfere. The laws of 
neutrality will, however, not be violat- 
ed if a neutral should extend the same 
facilities to recruit to both belligerents, 
which shows again the uncertainty that 
prevails, not only on this point, but on 
the interpretation of the neutrality laws 
in generai. There appears to be a 
total want of some ruling principle on 
the subject. 

To remedy this uncertainty, which 
is the source of endless complications 
and difficulties, it has been suggested 
that an_ international Commission 
should be organized, to settle the prin- 
ciples which are to govern the rights 
and duties of neutrals, to define clear- 
ly what is meant by neutrality, what 
makes a breach of it, etc. The prin- 
ciples agreed on by the Commission 
should then be adopted by the several 
States as part of their own Statute law, 
and enforced within their respective 
territories. On the breaking out of a 
war, the tribunals of the neutral States 
would be expected to punish every 
breach of neutrality, either at the com- 
plaint of the belligerent aggrieved, or 
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at that of its own officials. Still, even 
such an arrangement would hardly 
put a stop to contraband trade, for sel- 
fishness and the love of gain will 
always tempt men to engage in it. And 
there are many other difficulties in the 
execution of a scheme of this kind, as, 
for instance, the wide difference be- 
tween the standpoints from which the 
United States and Japan look upon 
neutrality. Whence arises this differ- 
ence? Certainly not from the antipa- 
thies or sympathies of the one State or 
the other, or from the peculiar views 
of the rulers. The cause lies far deep- 
er, and is most intimately connected 
with the political institutions of the 
countries themselves. According to 
the ideas which obtain in Japan in re- 
lation to the personal dependence of 
the individual on the State, the Mika- 
do possesses the unquestioned right to 
regulate even the conversations of his 
subjects. According to American ideas 
the Government has no right to inter- 
fere with the largest freedom of thought, 
speech, and action of the citizen. In 
a word, the views taken of neutrality 
by tne different States differ as widely 
as their systems of government. 

In the present condition of things, it 
might not be difficult to reach a defi- 
nite international understanding as to 
the minimum which should entitle a 
State to the position of a neutral. In- 
dividual breaches of neutrality should 
be left entirely for the State authorities 
to deal with. This once done, the dif- 
ferences which might arise afterwards 
would gradually be reconciled by the 
adoption of leading principles on all 
essential points. The treatment meted 
out to partizans will probably always 
continue to vary with circumstances. 
When Lafayette returned from his glo- 
rious Campaign in the colonies, he was, 
though only for appearance sake, pun- 
ished in France. When Garibaldi 
returned to Italy after having fought 
for the third French Republic, he was 
not molested in the least by Victor 
Emanuel's Government. As for the 
rest, every neutral State would enact 
such laws as its Constitution admits. 
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States which have no Constitutions 
may adopt arbitrary rules. 

But the vexed question of contra- 
band would thus not yet be disposed 
of, and the only means to do it seems 
the radical one of entirely abolishing 
the term, as well as of ignoring the 
Paris Declaration on the same subject. 
With unrestricted intercourse and trade 
between neutrals and belligerents, nei- 
ther party could consider itself injured. 
When, after the surrender of the two 
great French armies at Metz and Se- 
dan, the war was still prolonged into 
midwinter, the Germans were as much 
in need of warm clothing, blankets, 
etc.,as the French were in want of 
rifled cannon and small arms. Very 
often one belligerent may best be serv- 
ed with money, while the other would 
prefer medicines or shoes. As in near- 
ly all such cases, so also in this, it is 
only the fullest and widest freedom of 
action that ensures equal rights and 
justice to all. 

We have attempted in the foregoing 
observations to enumerate some of the 
principal deficiencies in the law of na- 
tions, in so far as they bear on civilized 
warfare. The most favorable time for 
an attempt to remedy these deficien- 
cies is unquestionably the present, 
when a bloody and gigantic war has so 
recently called public attention to the 
subject. As the ancient mariners in a 
hurricane at sea, when the masts were 
shivered and the rudder broken, used 
to offer up solemn vows to the gods for 
their deliverance from danger, so na- 
tions and peoples are usually most 
ready to make concessions while the 
terrors of war are still fresh in their 
recollection, 

Nore. — The question whether persons escaping 
by balloon from a besieged city and attempting to 
pass the enemy's lines are subject to martial law, 
has been mooted for the first time during the siege 
of Paris. Gambetta and Count Keratry, it will be 
remembered, succeeded in escaping, but several aif 
minorum gentium fell into the hands of the Prus- 
sian Uhlans, were sent to the German prisons, and 


Rolin - Jaquemyns deems 
this proceeding unjustifiable, a#the fugitives sought 


tried by court - martial. 


to pass the enemy’s lines neither in secret nor in 
disguise. 


WW. P. Morras. 
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STORMY TIMES ON THE VERDIGREE. 


HERE were stormy times on the 
Verdigree. The redskins had 
sent us their ultimatum. There sat 
their Envoy Extraordinary, half naked, 
on his mangy steed, armed and equip- 
ped for war, and erect and impertur- 
bable as Bismarck. The noon - day 
breeze just moved his trailing scalp - 
lock, else he might have passed for a 
painted statue. Herndon sat on a 
hewn slab of oak beating the long 
roll with the fragments of a broken 
ramrod, and laughingly commanded 
us iv fall into line. But we had no 
trifling matter before us. That morn- 
ing at sunrise we had spurred our po- 
nies into the clear flowing waters of 
the Verdigree, floundered across to the 
western side, and after exploring one 
of the loveliest valleys that ever 
charmed the eye of man, had each 


selected a prolific tract of land, and 


settled there for life. And at that very 
moment we were about to erect the 
first of our cabins. But the jealous 
Osages had resented our summary 
proceedings, and had dispatched us a 
peremptory summons to retire across 
the river, or pay the penalty of non - 
compliance with our lives. They de- 
manded instant obedience. , 

‘*Won't you just be kind enough to 
ride out to that there mound there?” 
said Ben, the black-mustached Mis- 
sourian, to the vermillion - daubed sav- 
age, who partially understood English. 
“We want to talk this here thing over 
a little.” And he pointed to a spot 
about thirty yards distant, as though 
he expected his request to be immedi- 
ately complied with. The Indian 
nodded gracefully, wheeled his charg- 
er, and obeyed without a word. 

Our whole civil and military force 
had been mustered for the occasion. 
There were six of us, and we were all 
young and vigorous. Every man had 
“seen service,” and the roughest kind 


at that. We held an impromptu coun- 
cil of war. 

“What do you think we'd better 
do, boys?’ inquired Ben, quietly. 

A silence ensued. Each waited for 
the other to speak first. At last the 
“ Texican"’ ventured to express his 
opinion. What his true name was I 
never learned. But he was a native 
of Texas. From “ Texan,” the fron- 
tier lingo had metamorphosed his title 
into “ Texican,” and by that anoma- 
lous sobriguet we knew, respected, and 
called him. 

“I'm in for a fight, boys,” said he. 
“This here land can't be beat. And 
it's as much ours as it's their's. And 
it would n't look well, no how, for us to 
give in to’em ata jump. They ain't 
give us a decent invitation to leave, 
any way. The Comanches burnt a 
sister of mine, three year ago last fall, 
down on the old Texas line, and I 
ain't forgot it, either,’ and with a grat- 
ing oath he swore he'd “die in his 
boots before he'd get out of the way 
fora set of greasy Osages. He shot 
‘em, any how, every chance he got.” 

“You just settle the matter for your- 
selves, boys, whatever it's to be,” in- 
terposed the Missourian, leaning his 
chin upon his hand as though nothing 
more than an every-day occurrence 
was being debated — as though a mere 
deal in “ poker "’ was to be decided. 

“Tt's all very well to talk about 
fighting it out,” remarked Colton, 
“and it’s likely that we've got as 
much sand in our craws as most folks, 
but what can six of us do against three 
or four hundred? The game is all in 
their own hands, and they know it. I 
had all the fighting I wanted in the 
war, and I don't want any more of it 
if Ican decently help it. We might 
throw our logs together and hold our 
own till morning. But it would turn 
out an ugly scrape for us before we got 
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through with it. We'd soon get out of 
rations, and we have n't a drop of wa- 
ter ahead, and they'd dance over our 
bones before to-morrow night. If the 
rest of you want to fight, though, fight 
itis. I won't show the white feather.” 

He was a young blue-eyed Minneso- 
tian, and the frontiersmen gave him 
credit for being ‘as cool as a wedge, 
and sharper than steel.” 

“T'1l tell you what I''m in for,” said 
“Ohio.” ‘“ We're all old vets at this 
military business, and we want to use 
a little strategy with the scoundrels. 
We can 't fight all of ‘em to any pur- 
pose, and we want to come it over ‘em 
some way. It's better for even one of 
us to be killed than for all of us, for I 
do n't feel like falling back without 
burning some powder, myself, after the 
way we've been talked to. I move 
that we pick our man and they pick 
theirs, and let the two shoot it out. If 
their man wins we ‘ll evacuate ; if ours 
wins, we ‘Il stay.” 

This was a novel proposition, and 
suited every one. Herndon thought, 
however, that our champion should be 
selected by lot, and that the fight 
should be with rifles at twenty paces. 

The amendment was considered still 
better. We all cordially agreed. Ben 
motioned importantly to the Envoy. 
That nude personage advanced grave- 
ly, received the reply with haughty 
decorum, and was out of sight in a 
minute. 

““We'd better load up in the mean 
time, boys,” suggested ‘Ohio "’; “for, if 
it do n't suit ’em, they ‘Il be after us in 
short order.” 

The idea was voted “ not bad,”’ and 
we not only charged our rifles and re- 
volvers, but flung our logs together in 
such a manner as to form a very effi- 
cient defence. Herndon then kindled 
a fire and commenced cooking dinner. 
In about fifteen minutes the same In- 
dian again galloped up. Our proposi- 
tion had met with great favor, he 
informed us, but would not be accepted 
unless we agreed that the distance 
should be shortened to ten paces, and 
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that the contest should continue until 
one of the principals was slain ; and 
that whether theirs was slain or not, if 
ours was slain we should retire. 

“ That's pretty close quarters, boys,” 
exclaimed Ben. ‘1 got a scar once on 
just such a time table. But I guess it's 
all right. They know they can ‘t shoot 
with us. Give ‘em a square deal.” 

To this we all assented. The mes- 
senger then stated that within an hour 
the warriors of his band would assem- 
ble at an eminence half a mile distant, 
which he pointed out, and that we 
would be there and then expected. We 
promised punctuality, and he rode off 
ata gallop. 

Next came the task of casting lots 
for the post of peril. It was a solemn 
moment, for no one could predict the 
result of the coming encounter. ‘‘Ohio” 
plainly wrote each man's name on a 
slip of paper torn from one of his 
mother's letters, and placed the scraps 
ina hat. “ Texican” was blindfolded 
and deputed to draw for us. Whoso- 
ever's name was on the slip he drew 
out, was to be our champion, He drew 
his own, 

“It's all right, boys,” said he, earn- 
estly, when the result was announced. 
“You could n't please me better.” 

Then ensued a long period of silence, 
for we all had our misgivings. No un- 
manly bravado was indulged in. We 
dispatched our dinner as soon as it 
was ready, smoked quietly for a few 
moments, and then reticently mounted 
our ponies. 

On arriving at the place designated, 
we found the Osages in readiness, 
armed and painted. Two lances were 
stuck in the ground, ten paces apart, 
to mark the position of the principals. 
“ Texican,” rifle in hand, walked calm- 
ly forward to the nearest one. In a 
few moments a tall young brave step- 
ped out of the crowd and stalked 
proudly up to the other. Herndon 
was then requested to stand half way 
between them, and in order not to dis- 
turb the accuracy of their aim, to stand 
only one pace back from the line of 
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fire. He was to give the signal at the 
proper time. He accepted the appoint- 
ment without a pang of trepidation. 
There was no danger of being hit by 
such marksmen as ¢Aey were. In his 
right hand he held a_ gaudy scarf. 
When he raised it they were to aim, 
and when he dropped it they were to 
fire. 

And then we waited for Black Dog, 
the chief of the clan. It was an im- 
pressive scene. ‘“ Texican” leaned 
his shaggy chin upon the muzzle of 
his long rifle, and with a gleam of ma- 
licious triumph, glared fiercely across 
at his foe. He felt sure of his prey, 
for his aim was death. The young 
Indian seemed to read his thoughts, 
but stood erect with a careless and sto- 
ical indifference, and gazed dreamily 
off to the southward where the long 
blue lines of timber were lost in the 
misty beauty of the horizon. . There 
was a tinge of sadness in his eye. Was 
he thinking of the happy hunting 
grounds? ‘The other four of us stood 
in a cluster, rifles in hand, a little to 
the left of our champion, and narrow- 
ly watched all that transpired, for we 
were vigilantly on our guard against 
treachery. 

Presently Black Dog emerged from 
a rude lodge near by, and clad in long 
robes of fur, moved with stately pres- 
ence to the front line of his people. 
With a dignified wave of the hand, he 
signified his pleasure that the tragedy 
begin. Each principal examined the 
tube of his rifle, and nodded to Hern- 
don. He raised the scarf quickly. 
They coolly took aim. He dropped 
the scarf. ‘Two sharp reports rung out 
almost instantaneously. The young 
warrior sprang wildly into the air, flung 
his weapon fully twenty feet away, and 
dropped dead at his post. The bullet 
had crashed through his brain. ‘ Tex- 
ican "’ thudded the butt of his rifle on 
the turf, and gave vent to a hoarse, 
gutteral, choking, satirical, and half 
demoniac cry of triumph and revenge. 
Then he tried to steady himself with 
his weapon, but staggered blindly 
backward. Herndon and “ Ohio” ran 
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up and caught him in their arms. His 
red shirt rapidly deepened in hue, and 
a dreadful alarm seized us. Still he 
laughed madly, and pointed to the 
motionless corpse of his adversary. 
We hurriedly gathered around him, 
and tenderly as children laid him 
down upon the soft green grass. Tear- 
ing open his shirt, we found a terrible 
wound in his left breast, in the region 
of his heart. None of us were sur- 
geons. We could not mention in sci- 
entific terms just what particular veins 
and ligaments had been severed; but 
we knew by the location of the wound, 
and by his parched lips and glazing 
eye, that death was upon him. 

“It’s all day with me, boys,” he 
faintly said, for he grew wonderfully 
weaker every moment; “ but I ‘ve paid 
‘em magnificent for it. Give my rifle 
to Colton.” 

We bent over the poor fellow with 
words of sympathy and praise on our 
lips, and our enemies might have shot 
us all down without resistance. But it 
was of no use. His breath quickly 
came and went. ‘“ Water,” at length 
he groaned. We had none, and there 
was nota brook anywhere in the vi- 
cinity. An Indian girl comprehended 
what was wanted, and running to a 
tent, returned in a moment with a 
skin - bag full. We placed the cooling 
fluid to the sufferer’s burning lips, and 
he took a long draught. But it choked 
him, and he vomited up a handful of 
bright crimson blood. We had seen 
too many men perish, not to know by 
this that the hissing lead had pierced 
his vitals. He was bleeding internally. 
As soon as he could clear his throat to 
speak, he said, feebly and almost 
breathlessly : 

“ Do n't you try to revenge me, boys. 
Honor bright. They ‘ve done the fair 
thing with us. Promise to act the man 
with them. Cross the river to-day. 
Do n't forget — the — Texican!”’ 

The last words were rendered almost 
unintelligible from the blood that be- 
gan to gather in his throat. A film 
obscured his sight. 

“Where are my friends ?"’ he gasped 
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piteously. ‘*Don’t leave me to die 
alone, boys!" and he clutched at us 
nervously. 

“We're with you to the last, old 
fellow,” exclaimed Colton with emo- 
tion, turning his head away to hide the 
tears, and clasping the hand of the 
dying man. He may have been faint- 
hearted in this, but we did not think 
so. Soon “ Texican ” groaned almost 
inaudibly, gasped in pain, a shudder 
passed over him, and he was dead. 

Even the strong-hearted savages 
seemed touched by the distressful inci- 
dents of this sanguinary affair. Few 
of them could speak even breken Eng- 
lish, but such as could, advanced to- 
ward us, and by the aid of signs, en- 
deavored to inform us that their cham- 
pion had expected to die, and they 
urged that it would be fitting to entomb 
two such brave men together. We re- 


SOME MEMORIES 


EADERS are familiar with the 
events that have occurred within 
and about this royal residence, since 


1869. From the hour when Louis Na- 
poleon passed out of its gates with the 
vain purpose of planting the eagle of 
France on the Unter-den-Linden, to 
the night of its sack and conflagration, 
the story of this palace of revolutions 
has been often and graphically told, 
But, far back of these recent events — 
back, indeed, to its foundation — be- 
yond any other royal residence, the 
Tuileries recalls the most absorbing 
chapters of French national annals. 
Its history is the history of Paris for 
more than two centuries ; and the his- 
tory of Paris, despite recent events, is, 
and will be, the history of France. 
Standing, two years ago, at the Arc 
de la Triomphe, there could hardly be 
found a finer prospect than that pre- 
sented by the long avenue of the 
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ceived their strangely chivalrous propo- 
sal in the spirit with which it was ten- 
dered. With their tomahawks they 
excavated a grave, and wrapping the 
combatants in the rich furs of 
the chieftain, we laid them down 
30 rest side by side — friend and 
foe alike lamented. Then heaping 
a great pile of stones above them, 
to baffle the efforts of the prowling 
wolves, we fired a volley in the air, 
and with heavy hearts departed. And 
there they slumber still. One died for 
his friends, and the other for the honor 
of his tribe. The wistful summer 
winds sigh a sad requiem above the 
spot of their long repose; the wild 
flowers blossom in vernal profusion 
around it; and the showers of heaven 
impartially descend upon the soft ver- 
dure that greenly enshrines it. 
Clint Parkhurst. 


THE TUILERIES. 
Champs Elyseés. Beyond obelisk 
and statuary and fountains of the 
Place de la Concorde, were the spear- 
headed gates, the green foliage of the 
gardens, and the /agade of the palace, 
with its stately dome. ‘The alleys, 
arched with masses of foliage, the 
children by hundreds playing around 
the enamelled parterres and beds of 
flowers, the twilight shade of trees and 
shrubs tempering mid-day heat, were 
well-ordered introductions to a palace 
crowded with pictures and statuary, 
and frescoed with white and gold and 
purple. It was a scene so peaceful 
and cheerful that it was difficult to re- 
alize the sorrow and tragedy and 
death which from first to last have 
been among the associations of the 
Tuileries. 

Time was, in the fifteenth century, 
when the tract of land upon which the 
Tuileries stands was a wild waste, 
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lying beyond the ancient city walls. 
For centuries it had held the double 
position of brick-field and rubbish- 
heap. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, a French nobleman 
possessed, near the spot, a house with 
court and garden. Francis I. purchased 
this abode, on account of its country 
air, for his mother, Louisa of Savoy, 
who wielded so unhappy an influence 
during hér son's reign. When the 
civil wars of France speedily came on, 
the Tuileries began to vindicate for 
itself an evil fame. Historians relate 
how Henry III. escaped out of Paris 
for his life by way of the Tuileries, and 
how assassins lurked about its thresh- 
old for purposes of murder. In those 
days the Tuileries consisted only of a 
number of detached buildings, with 
gardens interspersed. In the time of 
Charles IX. it came into the posses- 
sion of Catherine de Medicis.* She 
built the central pavilion, with the two 
contiguous wings, for her own resi- 
dence. The Tuileries is associated 
with that dark transaction which for- 
ever blackens the memory of Catherine 
and of Francis—the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Five days before the 
event, Queen Catherine gave a grand 
entertainment at the Tuileries, on ac- 
count of the marriage of her daughter, 
the ill-fated Marguerite de Valois, to 
Henry of Navarre. A_ celebrated 
French novelist has constructed one of 
the most brilliant and striking of his 
scenes from this famous entertainment 
— the contrast between the gay festiv- 
ities of the marriage-feasts and the 
dark schemes of butchery which were 
there planned and matured. The 
wicked and superstitious Catherine be- 
came frightened at her new palace. 
An astrologic prediction told her to 
beware of St. Germain. She therefore 
went no more to the palace of St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye; and subsequently, 
hearing that the Tuileries was situated 
in the parish of St. Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois, she stopped the works and aban- 
doned her abode. It is remarkable 
that in her last moments she was at- 
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tended by a bishop named Laurent de 
St. Germain, which circumstance fur- 
nished the astrologers with the pretence 
that the prediction had been accom- 
plished. 

Henry IV. continued the works 
which Catherine had first begun and 
then abandoned. He raised two other 
ranges of buildings, faced with large 
composite pilasters, and erected the 
lofty pavilion at the other end; also 
the long gallery that united the Tuil- 
eries to the Louvre, he began. Under 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Louis, 
additional improvements were made, 
until the court finally abandoned Paris 
for Versailles. 

For a long time the palace of the 
Tuileries, the palace of the Louvre, 
and the gallery connecting the one 
with the other, formed three sides of an 
immense parallelogram. Napoleon 
Bonaparte contemplated the comple- 
tion of the building by erecting another 
gallery. The carrying out of the plan, 
however, was reserved for the “ neph- 
ew of his uncle.” An inscription re- 
cords that Francis I. built the Louvre, 
Catherine de Medicis built the Tuiler- 
ies, and that Napoleon III. united the 
Tuileries to the Louvre. 

But it is at the time of the French 
Revolution that the Tuileries becomes 
invested with the deepest and most 
melancholy interest. First, let us re- 
call the two occasions on which Louis 
XVI. was conducted to the Tuileries as 
to a prison rather than a palace. The 
first of these was about the beginning 
of troubles. It is one of those lurid 
and fearful scenes which unhappily 
became so common in_ subsequent 
French history. 

The scene is at Versailles; the time 
one of fearful reaction, after long ages 
of tyranny and misrule. The people 
are suffering from famine, and mad- 
dened by the excitement that prevails. 
All one rainy night, savage men and 
infuriated women cower over their 
watch-fires, chanting, at times, revolu- 
tionary songs, at times bandying curs- 
es. Some of them, seated on the 
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corpse of one of the guards, devour 
his horse half roasted in the flames, 
while others dance frantically around 
the group. At six o'clock that event- 
ful morning, the mob made a furious 
attack upon the palace. Finding a 
gate open, they rushed in, and speed- 
ily filled the royal apartments. The 
Queen had only just escaped from her 
room, when the assassins entered and 
pierced her bed with prongs and pick- 
axes. Though shots were fired at the 
windows, Marie Antoinette advanced 
to the balcony, in front of the exaspe- 
rated multitude, in order to save the 
lives of the guards they had taken 
prisoners. The mob, according to the 
fickle humor of mobs, burst into shouts 
of applause at her generous conduct. 
The cry was raised, ‘‘ Let us bring the 
King to Paris!"’ In the tumult of the 
hour, neither Lafayette nor the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly could 
be heard. “To Paris! To Paris!” 
was the cry of the infuriated, hunger- 
maddened populace. All minds were 
confused. Counsels there were none. 


The palace was in half possession of 
bedraggled women and drunken men. 


The noise is furious; the weather a 
drizzling rain. Processional marches, 
from Roman triumphs to Irish funer- 
als, the world has seen ; but never be- 
fore one like this. Miles long, and of 
breadth losing itself in vagueness — 
stagnating on like a shoreless lake — 
splashing and tramping, hurrahing, 
uproaring, and musket-volleying —a 
segment of chaos — did the procession 
move onward that bore King, Queen, 
sister, and royal children, toward Paris. 
The mob carried loaves of bread on 
the points of lances, to indicate the 
plenty which they expected would en- 
sue. Frantic women bestrode cannon 
dragged by the populace, and, point- 
ing to the King, Queen, and Dauphin, 
exclaimed: ‘Courage, friends! We 
shall not want bread longer! We are 
bringing you / doulanger, la boulan- 
gere, et le petit mitron !" (the baker, 
the bakeress, and the baker's boy.) 
That enforced journey to Paris lasted 
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for hours. It debouched at last at the 
Tuileries. Rain draggled the tri-col- 
ored flags; figures of dancing Bac- 
chantes continually cried, “4%, Mad- 
ame, notre bonne reine /*’ The mob 
shouted, “Ne soyer plus traitre /” (bea 
traitoress no more!) Two hundred 
thousand — body - guards, _ brigands, 
Swiss troops, St. Antoine tramps, na- 
tional deputies, pike-men, and hack- 
ney -coaches — followed in the train. 
“A boundless, inarticulate ‘Ha ha!’ ”"’ 
as Carlyle calls it, characterized the 
whole humiliating progress from Ver- 
sailles to Paris. And yet the joy among 
the masses was inextinguishable. The 
Tuileries, to the royal family of France, 
was thenceforth a dungeon. 

Another scene of which the Tuiler- 
ies is witness, is even more humili- 
ating. Flight for the royal family be- 
comes a necessity. The King, Dauphin, 
and Princess Elizabeth, succeed in 
leaving the Tuileries and reaching, in 
disguise, a carriage on the boulevards. 
They passed the barriers quickly, and 
were subsequently joined by the Queen, 
who was accompanied by a single at- 
tendant. The King delayed too long, 
and had the imprudence to show him- 
self publicly on the road. At one sta- 
tion, the postmaster was struck by the 
resemblance his countenance bore to 
the engraving of the King on official 
papers; and, sounding an alarm, he 
rode across country on a swift horse, 
to stop him at the next station. This 
station was Varennes. Here he was 
seized, and from thence taken with his 
family back to Paris. The utmost bar- 
barity was evinced during the journey. 
Arrived at Paris, the three couriers 
bound with ropes sitting on the roof, 
the royal family crowded in among 
deputies in the inside, creeps and lum- 
bers the carriage through many streets, 
amid a silent-gazing people. It was 
Monday night when they fled. It is 
now Saturday evening. As the pro- 
cession swept along in most ungor- 
geous state, the King kept saying, 
“Eh bien, me voila!” (Well, here you 
have me!) But the Queen, with a 
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look of grief and scorn, remained 
silent. After hours of slow progress, 
the unhappy family disappears in the 
Tuileries, towards its doom of slow 
torture, watched, fettered, and hum- 
bled as royalty never was before. Next 
day the Assembly suspended the King 
from his functions, and he was allowed 
to take a morning walk only in the 
garden of the Tuileries, before the 
gates were open to the public. 

In the year 1792, two days particu- 
larly stamped their horrors upon the 
history of the Revolution. The first 
was the twentieth of June, the second 
the tenth of August. On the former, a 
vast and motley multitude of many 
thousands, gathered from the slums 
and cellars of the worst portions of 
Paris, presented a tumultuary petition 
to the Assembly. Long columns of 
men, wild and furious in appearance 
and manner, bearing fusils, pronged 
pikes, and sabres, defiled through the 
chambers. Women, bearing weapons 
in one hand and olive-branches in the 
other, danced frantically from side to 
From the 


side, singing ‘(a 7ra.”’ 
Assembly they proceeded to the Tuil- 


eries. The gates being open, they as- 
cended the staircase, and penetrated to 
the royal apartments. The multitude 
rushed into the room where the King 
was sitting. Though taken by sur- 
prise, he remained tranquil. A drunk- 
en beggar offered him the red cap of 
liberty, which he coolly put on. A 
half-naked hag shoved towards him a 
mug of water, which, though he had 
reason to believe poisoned, he freely 
drank. His infant child, amid all the 
confusion, smiled at the scene it was 
unable to comprehend. While this 
was going on, a certain young officer, 


with a college companion, was stand-. 


ing in the gardens before the palace. 
He regretted the conduct of the popu- 
lace and the imbecility of the Assem- 
bly. ‘The wretches!"’ he grimly 
remarked; ‘they should mow down 
the first five hundred with grape-shot, 
and the remainder would soon take 
flight." That young man was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 
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The scene on the tenth of August 
was still more terrible. At midnight a 
cannon was fired, the tocsin sounded, 
and the insurgent thousands poured 
out into the streets. The rolling of the 
drums and the rattling of the artillery 
still rang in some men's ears for years 
after that fatal night. About eight 
hundred of the Swiss guards were 
mustered at the Tuileries, and as many 
Royalists, whose well- meant but un- 
disciplined efforts were rather a hin- 
drance than a help. At four o’ clock 
on the morning of the tenth, a column 
of fifteen thousand men steadily ad- 
vanced from the faubourg St. Antoine, 
and numerous other bodies from other 
equally squalid parts of Paris, joined 
them. If the King had chosen to 
charge at the head of his troops, there 
can be little doubt that, even at 
that late day, he might have retrieved 
his ruined fortunes. But Louis XVI. 
was the most irresolute and undecided 
of men. He never did what he could 
avoid doing, and always then did it 
too late. Defended by the Swiss, he 
crossed the garden and went to the 
Assembly in an adjoining street. In 
the meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Louvre, in the Place Carrousel, fearful 
scenes were going on. A gun, purpose- 
ly or accidentally, had been fired from 
the Tuileries, and one of the mob kill- 
ed. This set on fire the already heated 
masses. Their indignation burst all 
bounds. The Swiss, attacked on all 
sides, were obliged to defend them- 
selves. Firing from the palace win- 
dows, for a time they drove back their 
opponents; but these, perceiving the 
fewness of number of the Swiss, re- 
turned to the charge under cover of 
powerful artillery. The doomed Swiss 
are mown down by grape shot; still 
they, on their part, have no thought of 
yielding. They rush forth and clutch 
cannon, which, alas, have no linstocks. 
An order comes from Louis that they 
cease firing ; they break into three bo- 
dies and attempt escape. All is in vain. 
They are cut down in the streets, bay- 
oneted in corners, fired and smoked 
out of all sorts of refuges, and headed 
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—the largest of the three bodies — in 
the Champs Elysées. Some of these 
last climbed on the pedestals of the 
statues. The insurgents, abstaining 
from firing lest they should injure the 
statuary, pricked them till they fell, 
and then murdered them at their feet. 

Let us now look at another scene 
further on. The observant young offi- 
cer in the Tuileries gardens has placed 
France at the head of the world, and 
himself at the head of France. It is 
the time of the short-lived peace of 
Amiens. Both England and France 
were insincere. The one being suspi- 
cious and the other ambitious, neither 
carried out in good faith the provisions 
of that treaty. Though Napoleon 
continually protested that England 
and France, by a good understanding, 
might govern the world, the former still 
continued her hostile preparations to 
be armed at every point. An extrsor- 


dinary scene occurred at the Tuileries, 
unparalleled in the annals of diplo- 
macy, between the First Consul and 
the English ambassador, Lord Whit- 


worth. It was court-day. All the 
European Legations were assembled. 
The state apartments of the Tuileries 
blazed with light and splendor. The 
fashion of the gay metropolis in silks 
and diamonds flashed through the halls 
and boudoirs. Napoleon entered the 
grand reception room, and advancing 
threateningly towards the ambassador, 
said: ‘‘So you are determined to go to 
war. We have already fought for fif- 
teen years. I suppose you want to 
fight fifteen years more. The English 
wish for war; but if they are the first 
to draw the sword, I shall be the last 
to put it into the scabbard. Where- 
fore these armaments? Against whom 
these measures of precaution? If you 
insist upon fighting, I shall fight also. 
You may destroy France, but can nev- 
er intimidate her.” 

This violent language was accompa- 
nied with the most angry and impas- 
sioned gestures. Napoleon laid his 
hand on his sword, and appeared to be 
on the point of striking the ambassa- 
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dor. Lord Whitworth was hastily re- 
volving in his mind what step he had 
better take in case the Emperor should 
thus insult him, and Great Britain, 
which he represented, when Napoleon 
retired, ‘and happily delivered every 
one from the dismay and panic which 
so extraordinary a scene had occa- 
sioned. 

And now let us advert to two days 
at the Tuileries in 1815. On the night 
of the 19th of March the restored 
Louis XVIII. fled from the palace, and 
on the next day Napoleon again arriv- 
ed. The Emperor had only touched 
French soil seven days befure. Dislike 
to the Bourbons on the widest scale 
had prepared for his return, and Mar- 
shal Ney, sent against him, had betray- 
ed his trust. It was known that Na- 
poleon’s little army was marching 
upon Paris. Every hour, intelligence 
more alarming was brought to the 
Tuileries, and it became evident that 
resistance would be useless. The offi- 
cers on duty were apprized that the 
King had determined to depart, and 
that the flight would be at midnight. 
At the hour, the carriages drew up. It 
was announced that they were in wait- 
ing. The staircase was lined with offi- 
cers. In deep silence, every eye was 
fixed on the principal door. A bustle 
was heard, the door opened, and Louis. 
XVIIIL., preceded by a single usher, 
passed from hisapartment. He seem- 
ed deeply affected, and those around 
him were greatly moved. The king 
entered his carriage, which immediate- 
ly drove off under an escort of guards. 
Early in the morning the rumor of the 
departure spread through the city, and 
the people flocked to the gates of the 
Tuileries and the terraces of the gar- 
dens. About noon a courier of high 
rank arrived, rode to the palace, salut- 
ed the commanding officer on duty 
with strict military etiquette, alighted, 
made his way with infinite courtesy to 
the state apartments, and announced 
that the Emperor was at hand. The 
National Guard agreed to receive offi- 
cers within the court. The singular 
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spectacle was presented of generals in 
tri- colored cockades who acknowledg- 
ed only the Emperor, serving with gen- 
erals of white cockades who acknowl- 
edged only the King. From all quar- 
ters new personages now began to 
arrive. Great ministers came in their 
ancient costume — pages in livery of 
the Bourbons and the Bonapartes — 
old nobles who were ready to bend the 
knee wherever thrift might follow 
fawning —and ladies, in court dress 
of either dynasty, filling up boudoirs 
and sefens. The old ushers were 
placed at the different doors to main- 
tain the old etiquette. It seemed like 
no change of thrones; as if the Empe- 
ror had returned only from a holiday 
excursion to Elba, the palace was pre- 
pared to welcome him back. Sudden- 
ly there were rushings of carriages and 
horses, clanking of swords, and tramp- 
ing of footsteps; a troop of lancers 
with drawn swords galloped through 
the gates, and in the midst of artillery 
and infantry a carriage drew up at the 


very spot whence, twenty-four hours 
before, a carriage had started with the 


King. The coach door was opened, 
and on the steps appeared, in accus- 
tomed hat and gray redingote, the hero 
of a hundred victories. A shout that 
came spontaneous from ten thousand 
throats —cheers that rent the air and 
knew no ending —and troops of offi- 
cers that lifted the idol of the army 
from the ground and bore him aloft in 
triumph to the inner apartments — fol- 
jowed. The gardens and courts were 
thronged by the populace; the night 
cannon were drawn up outside the 
gates; the cavalry tethered their horses 
to the palisades; and the tri-color, in 
cockades and sashes, plumes and ban- 
ners, gay toilettes and perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs, triumphed for the hour over 
the pale blazon of the Bourbons. Such 
was the beginning of the Empire of 
the Hundred Days in the palace of the 
Tuileries. 

Fifteen years after this— years dur- 
ing which capital triumphed over labor 
and trod it to the ground —came the 
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Three Days of 1830, when the people 
attacked and took the Tuileries. That 
event need not be dwelt upon here. 
For eighteen years Louis Philippe made 
the Tuileries his home. The world 
called him the wisest monarch that 
ever swayed the destinies of France. 
But a change came. Vaulting ambi- 
tion always overleaps itself. A lady 
was telling us the other day of what 
she saw in that year of 1848. Her 
apartment was in the Rue de Rivoli, 
from whence she could overlook the 
gardens of the Tuileries. She saw — 
as others also saw — Louis Philippe, 
with Queen Amélie on his arm. The 
stout old man and the shrunken, grace- 
ful wife, both dressed in black, wend- 
ed their way along the southern ter- 
race of the gardens. They passed 
through the western gate, and paused 
for a moment on the very spot where, 
half a century before, Louis XVI. had 
been executed. Two small one-horse 
carriages were stationed close by. 
Children, two of them, with a nurse, 
were in the first. In the second enter- 
ed the elderly couple. The horses of 
both started at full gallop from the gate 
where the fugitives were never again to 
alight. Instantly the insurgents, with 
no opposition and little bloodshed, 
overflowed the court and ascended the 
stairway. Once more the splendid 
salons of the Tuileries reverted to the 
people. For days and nights, gamins 
and grisettes, tramps and beggars, 
thieves from St. Antoine and courtesans 
from Mabile, celebrated their orgies in 
the sumptuous apartments. In time, 
the Provisional Government was strong 
enough to turn them out. The Tuile- 
ries became an asylum for indigent 
workmen, and after that a hospital for 
wounded soldiers. Again it served as 
a gallery for paintings, and again for 
the imperial residence of Napoleon the 
Third. 

Let us enter this palace of the Tuile- 
ries as Louis Napoleon left it but a few 
months ago. Parties of three and four 
are quietly ascending, as visitors, the 
steps which so often have echoed with 
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the angry clang of infuriated thousands. 
These surmounted, you are in immedi- 
ate contiguity to the chapel and thea- 
tre. The former is, indeed, on the 
ground floor, but at the top of the stair- 
case was the sa/on which led to the 
imperial pew. The Emperor often at- 
tended service in the body of the 
chapel. The theatre was used as a 
supper room, seating eight hundred 
persons upon great state occasions. 
You presently passed into the magnifi- 
cent Salle de fa Paix, once the Saéle 
Louis Philippe, where soldiers of the 
National Guard slept on trusses of 
straw in 1848. There were all the ac- 
companiments that wealth and taste 
united could give. Over the mantel- 
piece was Miiller’s equestrian portrait 
of Louis Napoleon. The immense 
chandeliers of crystal were a present 
to Louis Philippe from the King of 
Holland. That silver statue of Peace 
was given to the first Napoleon, soon 
after the short-lived Peace of Amiens, 
by the city of Paris. Vast mirrors, 
fitted into the panelling, corresponded 
with the ten windows opposite, and the 
pillars between, with the golden ivy 
leaves, bore up the splendid ceiling. 
In one set of rooms was a Gobelins 
carpet which had cost one million of 
francs. Beyond was the throne room. 
The throne itself, surmounted by a 
small medallion with the letter N, over 
which, on an escutcheon, perched the 
imperial eagle, had its canopy and dra- 
pery studded with embroidered golden 
bees. The sa/on of Louis XIV. had a 
portrait of that king, taken in his sev- 
enteenth year. Passing through the 
painted dining room, the visitor reach- 
ed an ante-chamber and three sa/ons, 
one of sea-green, one of rose -color, 
and the third of blue. The chimney - 
piece of the green saloon was of black 
marble; of the rose colored, of /apis 
lazuli, Most imposing of all the apart- 
ments, however, was the Sa//e des 
Maréchaux, the spiendor of which 
could hardly have been surpassed. It 
occupied the upper stories of the Pa- 
villon de l’ Horloge. A \ofty, quad- 
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rangular ceiling, richly sculptured and 
painted, surmounts a gallery supported 
by four colossal caryatides. Above 
were inscribed in gold the names of 
the great battles of the First Empire, 
and below busts and portraits of the 
great men of France. The furniture 
and curtains were of green velvet and 
gold. Behind were the apartments 
where the Emperor parted from the 
Empress, and whence the latter fled at 
last in haste and confusion. The gen- 
eral effect of all this studied magnifi- 
cence was imposing enough; but all 
palaces wear an air of sameness that 
shortly tires the observer. The chief 
interest of every palace is in its associ- 
ations. Those of the Tuileries were 
tragic enough to serve to its later in- 
mates the purpose of a Death’s Head 
at a banquet. 

The gardens of the Tuileries were 
the favorite promenade of the Parisians. 
Between the hours of five and seven 
p.m., during the summer, while the 
band was playing, they furnished, per- 
haps, the gayest scene in the world. 
One remembers curious things, as well 
as gay, about these gardens. Year 
before last, at a certain hour in the 
day, an elderly man, lame, and lean- 
ing heavily on his cane, would enter 
the gates. No sooner was he seen, 
than ducks would quack, geese hiss, 
doves coo, and all feathered creatures 
in the gardens rush excitedly towards 
him. He appeared to be on familiar 
terms with all the birds of the heavens, 
for they alighted around him and upon 
him, and manifested the utmost fear- 
lessness and docility. To be sure, the 
old man always had food in his hand ; 
but it seemed as if he exercised some 
subtler influence over the feathered 
tribes than what was apparent. An- 
other sight to be remembered occurred 
always at two p.m. It was the hour 
upon which the pigeons of the metrop- 
olis had been fed at the public expense 
from time immemorial. At a single 
call, the sky became darkened with 
flights of these birds from every quar- 
ter. 
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The leafy avenues and broad ter- the walks and mar the beauty of the 
races of the Tuileries gardens have  greensward. Many of the trees have 
gone with the palace. Débris of bricks been felled, and many killed by the 
and mortar, charred timbers and dis- fire. It is not likely that during the 
located seats, broken stones and twist- present generation gardens or palace 


ed portions of bannisters, still deform _ will be restored to their splendor. 
N. S. Dodge. 


THE CHURCH-BELL AT FARUM. 
[From the Danish.) 


HERE the bright waters of the Farum Lake 
Into the neighboring one their treasures pour, 
And there a scene of loveliest beauty make, 
Peacefully smiling ’mid the shrubby shore 
A pretty little peasant village lies, 
Around which spring and summer scatter flowers ; 
There humble homes in rustic beauty rise, 
And ’mid the meadows green the red church towers, 
And the soul - shepherd’s quiet, straw - thatched home 
Stands on the hill, near where the waters come. 


There sat the reverend pastor late at night, 
Once when it was the stormy autumn time ; 
Dark clouds o’ershot the sky in solemn flight, 
And straggling through them came the cold moonshine. 
Beside his lamp, he pondered o'er the Word 
Concerning sin and death and saving grace, 
At morn by one near dying to be heard, 
Before whom he the bread and wine should place. 
He heard a sound; a thrill went through his frame ; 
A ring untimely from the church - tower came. 


*T was not a hammer’s stroke produced it there, 
Not the storm’s hand that now the bell - rope drew ; 
But ‘t was as if some one with greatest care 
Had touched the sounding brass, with aim in view. 
Of the night's spirits he was not afraid, 
Nor did the good man fear the devil more ; 
So through the churchyard path his way he made, 
And opened quietly the sacred door ; 
And soon he stood beneath the arches white, 
In dim reflection of the moon’s pale light. 


He listened closely, but perceived no sound ; 
Then raised with strength his deep- toned powerful voice, 
That oft unhappy ones had heard resound, 
Bidding in righteousness and truth rejoice. 
* Who haunts this sacred temple? ’’ shouted he. 
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“Who is it here disturbs this quiet hour ? 
Each vault resounded; then there seemed to be 
A sigh come stealing downward from the tower. 
“ Come hither, I command, in Jesus’ name!” 
And soon adown the ladder footsteps came. 


Up to the chancel stepped a little child, 
A boy not more than eight short summers old ; 
The rose had faded from his features mild, 
Which in their paleness only sorrow told. 
His little tender hand was shut with care, 
As if within he held some treasure tight. 
*« Please do n't be angry! ”’ was his infant prayer, 
« Because I was within the church to - night. 
Just at the vesper hour I came in still, 
And hid myself till now, and meant no ill.” 


« But why ?”’ the pastor asked, in much surprise, 
* Why came you here, upon a night so wild ? 
Against the walls the stormy winds uprise ; 

What are you holding in your hand, my child 

«Oh, father !”’ said the boy, and burst in tears, 


>” 


“T fear my darling mother soon will die!” 
«1 know it, child; I know your grief and fears; 
But life or death are with the Lord on high.” 
“ Yes, and by him I prayed I might be led.” 
* But why then did you leave your mother’s bed?” 


«« Because,”’ said he, “if from the old church - bell 
Rust can be gathered at the midnight hour, 
It will be sure to make the sick one well, 
I heard them say, and so I sought the tower.” 
«You came alone, then?”’ “ Yes, for of the night 
The rest were all afraid, and would not go.” 
«You feared not?” “ Yes; I saw a crowd in white; 
I saw them stand there, on the floor below. 
I said my prayer, and so they went; and then 
A little while, and they came back again. 


«* And many of them I believed I knew ; 
And then I tried to pray; but in my fear 
I sung: *‘ Who knows but death is near me too.’ 
Then came the thought only of mother dear ; 
So boldly Lascended. Then I heard 
The clock strike twelve, and saw the dead no more. 
I sat as safely as a little bird 
Within its cage, and scraped the metal o'er. 
I meant to go at dawn: this rust will cure 


My darling mother’s sickness, I am sure.”’ 


“ Devoted child! may He your love reward 
Who sees your heart, and night as well as day. 
We'll kneel and pray to Him, the mighty Lord!” 
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Then knelt they at the altar’s foot to pray. 
And while the tears rolled down their cheeks anew, 
Like wafts of angel - wings the storm sang ; 
The organ pipes the wind went whistling through, 
And hymn - tones through the lonely chancel rang. 
The moon shone clear upon the cloudless bow, 
Making the silver candlesticks aglow. 


** Now come, my child, we ‘Il to your mother go ; 
Spirits no longer shall obstruct your way ; 
What Heaven above has willed for us below, 
This may not you, nor I, nor any say ; 
But in Him we will trust, my faithful son.” 
“ Yes, father, let us go!’ replied the boy; 
** My heart is now a light and happy one; 
For while we prayed, I saw a sight of joy: 
Toward mother’s cot I saw bright spirits soar — 
I’m sure it was refreshing drink they bore.” 


They hastened thither. Now the earthly thought 
Is slow compared with the angels’ flight ; 
Of longer time than two heart - throbbings, naught 
Could sure have passed the while, on pinions light ; 
Earthward from Heaven such a being flew, 
And stood beside the couch with silver wing ; 
Near to the child, too, in the temple drew, 
Where angels love to go, when church - bells ring. 


In quiet sleep then closed the mother’s eye, 


Then spread again his wings to soar on high. 


As child and pastor stepped within the room, 
The mother breathed in slumber, safe and deep; 
The lamp burned brightly, that had shone in gloom ; 
The nurse had fallen into quiet sleep. 
Of pleasant dreains they saw the pale lips spoke, 
And hymns of thanks went up in silent joy. 
The mother strengthened from her sleep awoke, 
And now in loving arms embraced _ her boy. 
Carl Larsen. 
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which all industries were carried 
on during the period of Guild efficien- 
cy, is essential both to a correct appre- 
ciation of the Guild system, and espe- 
cially to a clear understanding of the 
emergency to which the working - man 
was reduced when handicraft was dis- 
placed by the operations of machinery. 
The manufacturer did not then, as now, 
ride from a princely mansion to an 
equally palatial factory, at a late hour 
in the day, attend to correspondence 
in an elegant apartment, designated 
“ Office,” and after a few confidential 
words with his ‘‘ man of business,” hie 
him away to a fashionable sea- side 
resort, hushing the clamors of factory 
wheels and drowning the cares of life 
in the amusements of a fashionable 
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watering place. 

The master of the fourteenth centu- 
ry lived in a low wide-roofed domicile, 
situated perhaps in the midst of a ten- 
acre lot of ground, carefully cultivated 
by himself, his boys, and his appren- 


tices. The twenty-five or thirty ap- 
prentices and journeymen who com- 
posed the family of this old-time man- 
ufacturer, were to him as sons, taught 
not only to be skilled workmen, but 
taught with strict reference to their own 
mastership ; admitted to the master’s 
confidence in the purchasing of raw 
material and in the sale of the manu- 
factured goods. Imagine the modern 
manufacturer taking a humble mule - 
spinner into the cotton market, explain- 
ing to him carefully the different grades 
and kinds of cotton, and the methods 
of preparation for market ; then to the 
machine shops from which he stocks 
his establishment, and detailing the 
comparative merits of numerous in- 
ventions ; and finally to the ware- and 
sales-rooms, there initiating him in all 
the tricks of the trades! Yet this was 


the exact plan of instruction followed 
by the master of five hundred years 
ago, who himself bore a hand at the 
loom, and established by example that 
standard of excellence which precept 
alone often fails to secure. 

What wonder that this philanthro- 
pist rarely discharged his journeymen, 
or that the apprentice prosecuted the 
craft under the same roof where his 
indenture took place when a boy? If 
work were scarce, this was not made 
an excuse for turning off the hands, 
and seldom for reducing the wages. 
On the other hand, if work were plen- 
ty and orders pressing, journeymen 
and apprentices bent every energy to 
the completion of the work in the re- 
quired time, and made no requisition 
forextra pay. That the foregoing is no 
fancy picture, may be seen from the 
testimony of a journeyman in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. 

Ques. “ During the time you were 
employed by a domestic manufacturer, 
had you regular work constantly ?"’ 

Ans, “1 never was discharged. I 
have been with masters when they 
were short, and they used to see about 
a job for me elsewhere, and if one 
could not be got I was continued with- 
out work.” 

This is supplemented by the testimo- 
ny of a master at about the same time. 

“ As to the habit of clothiers keeping 
the persons they employed, you have 
stated that to be your habit?” 

“ Yes.“ 

“Would it have been possible for 
you, without evident disadvantage to 
yourself, to have kept on persons, pay- 
ing their wages, without deriving any 
benefit from their work?" 

“We consider it as a duty, and there 
is that good understanding between the 
employers and the employed that we 
should think it a very irksome task to 
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turn off a workman whom we consider 
as a good and honest workman. I 
scarcely ever knew a man discharged 
from his master because his master 
could not give him employment.” 

In view of such evidence, it is not 
strange that masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices met in friendly relations in 
the Craft Guild. Indeed, this coépe- 
ration of master and workman is the 
distinguishing feature of the Guild. 

The Trade Union is founded on an 
entirely different principle. It is not 
Labor in alliance with, and voluntarily 
ministering to, Capital, but Labor hold- 
ing its own against Capital, whenever 
and wherever the interests of the two 
do not really or seemingly coincide. 
Of the causes which led to this change 
of sentiment and of organization, I 
propose a brief summary. 

Among the many illustrious events 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, there is 
one, the enactment of the Statute of 
Apprentices, which forms a_ notable 
exception in the long history of legis- 
lation counselled and instigated only 
by masters. This act, commonly call- 
ed the 5th Elizabeth, provides, first, 
that no one can lawfully exercise, éith- 
er as master or journeyman, any art, 
mystery, Or manual occupation, except 
he has been brought up therein seven 
years at least as an apprentice. Second, 
Whoever had three apprentices must 
keep one journeyman, and for every 
other apprentice above three one more 
journeyman. Third, No person should 
retain a servant under one whole year, 
and no servant should depart or be 
put away, except on a quarter's warn- 
ing. Fourth, The hours of work should 
be twelve hours in summer, and the 
whole period of daylight in winter. 
Fifth, Wages should be settled annu- 
ally by the town magistrates, who were 
also to settle all disputes between mas- 
ters and apprentices, and to extend 
protection to the latter. 

The first and second provisions of 
this act strictly enforce and defend 
skilled labor. The third provides con- 
stancy and security of employment to 
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the journeyman. The fourth prohibits 
“over-time’’; while the fifth affords 
redress and protection to the weakest 
and least protected, and all combined 
form the simplest and most effective 
legal expedient for placing master and 
workman in correct relations that the 
whole history of labor can furnish. 

Town organizations supplemented 
this law by prohibiting masters who 
had not served seven.years as appren- 
tices, from bringing their wares to the 
cloth halls or markets for sale. 

This statute was in force, practically, 
one hundred and fifty years ; but fell 
into disuse about 1720, though it was 
not repealed until 1809. Its operation 
was limited to cities and large towns, 
and was only legitimate in those trades 
established before its enactment. So 
long as its regulations were observed, 
workmen were both secure and satis- 
fied, and the non-observance of these 
rules, when a new order of industry 
was established by the introduction of 
machinery, resulted in the same dis- 
content of the working class which fol- 
lowed the perversion of the Craft Guild. 

There are two theories prevalent 
concerning the relation of the Trade 
Union to the Guild. One advocated 
by Mr. Ludlow, in * Trade Societies,” 
maintains that these societies originat- 
ed in the capitalist manufacturers with- 
drawing from the Guild, so as to leave 
it composed only of workmen The 
other, advocated by Dr. Brentano, is 
supported by a very large induction 
of facts, and holds that the masters 
never withdrew from the Guild, but 
remained in the corporation in order 
“to prevent its by-laws being enforced 
against them, and to annihilate its in- 
fluence,"’ and the Trade Union “ arose 
under the same circumstances and for 
the same objects as the Craft Guilds 
previously arose, that is, under the 
breaking up of an old system, and 
among the men suffering from this dis- 
organization, in order that they might 
obtain independence and order.” 

While the first theory seems untena- 
ble in view of the fact that in no known 
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instance did the masters and capitalists 
withdraw from the Craft Guild, there is 
a discrepancy in the statements which 
fortify the second. 

By the “ breaking up of the old sys- 
tem,” Dr. Brentano evidently means 
the introduction of machinery, which 
occurred in the eighteenth century. 
This new system of industry, and its 
continued infraction of the Statute of 
Apprentices, he makes the cause of the 
organization known as the Trade Un- 
ion. He finds in the Woollen Weav- 
er’s Guild that, before the year 1720, 
this act was violated by the refusal of 
the town magistrates to assess wages, 
and the workmen betook themselves 
to combination. In 1725, the 12th 
Geo. I. prohibited combinations of 
workmen in the woollen manufacture, 
and the following year another act or- 
dered the justices to assess the wages 
in this trade. The workmen accord- 
ingly petitioned the justices, and the 
masters counter - petitioned, and _pre- 
vailed. After a series of skirmishes 
like these, during which the organiza- 
tions of workmen proceeded secretly, 
the transition of the woollen manufac- 
ture from the domestic to the factory 
system led to the permanent establish- 
ment of Trade Unions in this manu- 
facture. In the hatter’s trade a society 
was organized in 1772, on account of 
the violation of the 5th Elizabeth by 
the masters, in employing too large a 
proportion of apprentices. 

In the tailor’s trade, combinations 
also existed as early as 1730, to compel 
the continuance of assessment by the 
justices. 

These and many other instances 
Dr. Brentano gives in support of his 
theory, but the discrepancy lies in this, 
that before the enactment of the 5th 
Elizabeth, a long series of laws were 
passed forbidding the combinations of 
workmen. The Act 2 and 3 Edward 
VI. enacts that if any artificers, labor- 
ers, etc., should conspire, covenant, or 
promise that they should not make nor 
do their works but at a certain rate, or 
should not work but at certain hours or 
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times, they should forfeit for the first 
offence £10, or suffer twenty days im- 
prisonment; for the second, £20, or 
the pillory; for the third, £40, or the 
pillory and the loss of an ear, etc. 

Dr. Brentano contends that this act 
refers only to transitory combinations, 
and says, “ the existence of a regular 
organization of the working class can- 
not be inferred from it.” When we 
consider, however, that from the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century down- 
wards there is such a succession of 
statutes fixing wages and hours, and 
enforcing penalties on all congrega- 
tions or conspiracies of workmen, de- 
signed to raise wages or fix times and 
seasons, culminating in 2 and 3 Ed- 
ward VI., which imposes heavy fines, 
imprisonment, and even mutilation of 
the body. as penalties for such offences, 
we are led to suspect that Dr. Brenta- 
no's distinction is merely technical, 
and that the Trade Union really exist- 
eda century before, its objects being 
only temporarily superseded by the 
passage of the 5th Elizabeth. There is 
no doubt, however, that the system of 
unionism developed rapidly and simul- 
taneously in all parts of Great Britain, 
immediately upon the establishment of 
the Great Industry, or Factory system. 
The consequences of this system fell 
heavily on the operative. Apprentices 
were no longer bound by indenture, 
and the mills employed laborers who 
had served no apprenticeship whatev- 
er, and large numbers of women and 
children, cheapening alarmingly the 
rates of skilled labor. The wares of 
employers whose apprenticeship had 
been only nominal, were received in 
the cloth halls and markets. New 
regulations were framed by the towns, 
requiring no qualifications of appren- 
ticeship for admission to these centres 
of trade. Great irregularity of employ- 
ment speedily followed these innova- 
tions, as well as great fluctuations in 
the price of labor. Petitions and re- 
monstrances failing to better the con- 
dition of the workingman, his next re- 
sort was combination; and the first 
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exploits of combination were such acts 
of violence as the destruction of ma- 
chinery, burning of factories, and 
maiming of both masters and their 
unskilled employees. Again law came 
to the help of the employers, suppress- 
ing all combinations of workmen, and 
providing the death penalty for their 
acts of violence. 

Under the name of Friendly Socie- 
ties, another attempt at combination 
was made, whose object was the prose- 
cution of masters for violation of the 
5th Elizabeth, or Statute of Appren- 
tices, and the 2d and 3d Philip and 
Mary, which limited the number of 
looms allowed to each master weaver. 
In this they succeeded to such a de- 
gree that many of the large manufac- 
turers were judged guilty of such viola- 
tions, and were punished; but they 
soon petitioned for the repeal of these 
laws, except such portions of them as 
protected the trade ; and their petitions 
were granted, year by year, until the 
final repeal, in 1809. 

These facts, taken from the statis- 
tics of the history of the woollen manu- 
facture in England, repeat themselves 
in every other trade in existence at 
that time. The framework knitters 
suffered in precisely the same way by 
the introduction of unskilled labor and 
machinery at about the same time. 
Parish paupers were farmed out to 
manufacturers, and bounties were of- 
fered by parish authorities on every 
child taken from the workhouse to the 
mills and factories. The only weapon 
of self-defence was speedily used by 
the workmen in this trade. The Stock- 
ing- Makers’ Association for Mutual 
Protection was organized especially to 
carry out the apprentice clause of the 
5th Elizabeth, and for atime was so 
powerful in its localities as to influence 
the elections to Parliament. 

So poorly, however, did these com- 
panies use their power, that their pres- 
tige soon vanished. ‘They petitioned 
Parliament in 1778 for a legal regula- 
tion of the rate of wages. They claimed 
that they were so oppressed with heavy 
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rents for their frames, that with the 
then existing rates of wages they could 
not maintain their families. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate 
their condition, and found their state- 
ments fearfully correct. Six shillings 
per week was the rate paid to the most 
skilful workmen. One master was 
compelled to testify that he frequently 
hired workmen simply to obtain frame 
rents. But again the masters prevailed. 

Another attempt at petition was 
made a year later, by nearly all the 
towns engaged in this manufacture. 
Another committee was appointed by 
the House of Commons to examine 
witnesses of both classes from all of 
these towns. Their evidence showed 
that wages had fallen continuously for 
the previous twenty years, while prices 
of food had risen. The extortion of 
the masters in frame rents had been 
barbarous. A workman was compelled 
to pay nearly the value of a frame 
annually in rent. If he hada frame 
of his own, he was refused work. The 
employers stinted the number of stock- 
ings a week, in order to deduct a large 
proportion of rent from the wages. 
The workmen were obliged to beg 
materials from their employers, who 
then bought the made-up goods if they 
pleased, but frequently left them on 
the workmen's hands. Well was it 
said by one of the friends of the 
measure in Parliament, it was a peti- 
tion “‘ moistened and saturated by the 
tears of the poor, distressed families 
of the framework knitters.” 

But the employers sent in a 
counter petition; and, after a long re- 
examination of witnesses by a com- 
mittee, although all the former evi- 
dence was confirmed, the bill was re- 
jected by Parliament. 

Upon this, great distress followed. 
In the excitement, workmen seized 
upon the property of their employers, 
and destroyed large factories and work- 
houses. The employers formed a 
union of their own, and threatened to 
carry the trade to France. After years 
of riot, and starvation, almost, the 
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workmen in all branches of the trade 
entered into a union which proved the 
only successful means of resistance. 
The repeal of the 5th Elizabeth in 
1809, and the entire legal abolition of 
the old system of industry in 1814, was 
the occasion for organization in all the 
trades. Although heavy fines and 
penalties were incurred by all workmen 
joining societies which had for their 
object the raising of wages or fixing 
hours of work, and though the accu- 
mulation of funds by such unions was 
especially prohibited, the societies were 
crowded. Laws so arbitrary proved 
difficult to enforce, and were easily 
evaded. The unions were called, in 
many instances, friendly societies, and 
acceded to the prohibition upon accu- 
mulated funds by collecting subscrip- 
tions only as necessitous cases required 
them. These were collected always in 
the name of the sick or survivors of 
the deceased members. The secrecy 
which these: organizations were com- 
pelled to observe, contributed greatly 
to their dangerous character; and 
their lawlessness became open and de- 
fiant as they gained in numbers, and 
more especially as the combination 
laws, equally strict, in regard to unions 
of masters, were never enforced in this 
direction. ‘It required the experience 
of three quarters of a century,” says 
Charles Knight, “to show that such 
legislation was essentially a mistake.” 
And when, in 1823, all classes of peo- 
ple became convinced that the exist- 
ing laws did more harm than good, 
and an effort was made for their re- 
peal, it was found that no less than 
thirty-five different enactments dis- 
graced the statute-book with their “ ar- 
bitrary and unequal provisions.” In 
1824, a committee of the House of 
Commons, having under considera- 
tion the repeal of the combination laws, 
reported that they were instruments of 
oppression in the hands of employers, 
while no case was known of an em- 
ployer being punished under them, 
€ven in the most flagrant instances of 
conspiracy against the interests of their 
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workmen. The evidence collected by 
this committee made such an impres- 
sion of the impolicy of these restric- 
tions, that a bill introduced for their 
repeal was shortly afterwards carried, 
and passed into a law, 

This act not only repealed all former 
statutes relative to combinations and 
conspiracies of workmen, bug provided 
that no proceedings should be had at 
common law on account of any such 
combination or conspiracy. No sooner 
was it in force, than monstrous combi- 
nations arose, under which industry 
was almost paralyzed, and a general 
discontent pervaded all social classes. 
Any other result than this could hardly 
have been expected, considering the 
long period of legal suppression and 
the reaction inevitable upon so sweep- 
ing an abolition of all restrictions. 
Time and experience must have taught 
the working class the suicidal charac- 
ter of such a policy, if time and experi- 
ence had been granted to the experi- 
ment; but at the very next session 
(1825), in a sort of panic, the repealing 
act was itself repealed. Combinations, 
by this last statute, were restricted to 
meetings or organizations designed to 
settle terms about wages and hours; 
and with this exemption, the force ot 
the common law was restored. 

In addition to penalties before exist- 
ing on “threats, intimidations, and 
violence,’ two fresh offences were 
added by the act of 1825, by the words 
“ molest,” and “ in any way obstruct."’ 
These vague definitions, it will be 
seen, affect, practically, only work- 
men, and make mere verbal threats 
criminal in their case, when they 
are not criminal in any other, The 
following extract from the Dissent 
of Frederic Hill and Thomas Hughes 
from the Report of the Royal Com 
mission on ‘Trade Unions, states 
the exceptional character of the legis- 
lation relating to the working class 
so clearly that I quote it as the best 
possible setting forth of the matter. 

“It seems to us that the policy of 
imposing exceptional penalties upon 
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the laboring population e# masse, and 
as such, and recognizing in that class 
exceptional offences, is a_ principle 
vicious in itself, and long discredited. 
Nothing but some extraordinary dan- 
ger to the public safety, or some pecu- 
liar proneness to crime, can justify 
such an anomalous system. We can 
see nothing in the combinations of 
workmen which the ordinary police 
cannot deal with, or any systematic 
violation of law not now cognizable 
under the general criminal code. Com- 
binations of workmen, like other com- 
binations in the community, are occa- 
sionally most injurious to the public, 
sometimes only oppressive to individ- 
uals, and occasionally lead to acts of 
crime. But we know of no sound 
reason why their acts should not be 
dealt with under the ordinary penal- 
ties for offences, in the regular course 
of justice. * * * * Wecan 
see no ground for special laws relating 
to the agreements of workmen, which 
does not apply to the agreements made 
by any other order of citizens, and no 
ground for making a threat uttered by 
a workman penal, when a threat ut- 
tered by any other citizen would not 
be penal.” 

All labor regulations since enacted 
have been in accordance with and de- 
signed to strengthen the authority of 
the statute of 1825, and aid the joint 
operation of the statute and common 
law. The different interpretations of 
the statute have given rise to conflict- 
ing and unsatisfactory decisions, some 
authorities still contending that all ex- 
isting unions are unlawful combina- 
tions, and without proper security for 
the safety of their property. An 
amendment to the existing law seems 
absolutely necessary, if it be only a 
more perfect definition of punishable 
offences. 

But, notwithstanding its present im- 
perfections and indefiniteness, a great 
victory has been gained by the work- 
ingman, in the matter of law. Already 
is broken the strength of the principle 
declared by Adam Smith to be univer- 
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sal —‘** Whenever the legislature at- 
tempts to regulate the difference be- 
tween masters and workmen, its coun- 
sellors are always the masters.” Al- 
ready, in the estimation of the thinking 
world, Trade Unions are the present 
indispensable conditions for the indi- 
vidual and industrial success of the 
laboring population. That this is true, 
and how it is true, may be shown by 
an examination of the principles and 
objects of some of the best organized 
trade societies of England, which must 
necessarily form the basis of such ex- 
aminations. In their organization the 
unions usually resemble each other, 
but rules vary in the different socicties. 
The most usual form is a central asso- 
ciation, with a number of branches or 
lodges, as they are sometimes called. 
Such branch has a separate govern- 
ment of its own, but is subject to the 
general or executive council, elected 
by all the branches, which has its seat, 
usually, in the largest central town. 
Generally, an apprenticeship of at 
least five years is required as a con- 
dition of admission to the union; and 
the candidate must have reached a 
proper age, and paid the required ad- 
mission fee. The expenses of the so- 
ciety are defrayed from these admis- 
sion fees, and from a stated weekly or 
monthly payment exacted from each 
member. Fines are imposed for non- 
conformity to the rules of the society, 
and for various misdemeanors. As- 
sessments are levied on the members 
in cases of extraordinary expense, by 
order of the branch or central gov- 
ernment. Weekly or monthly pay- 
ments vary in the different societies, 
as do the entrance fees. In the statis- 
tical returns of the different Trade So- 
cieties of England, we find the en- 
trance fees varying from one shilling 
to five pounds, and the weekly sub- 
scriptions from one quarter of a penny 
to three shillings, with assessments on 
wages whenever the funds in the treas- 
ury fall below a specified amount, or in 
case of accidents, emigration, or strikes. 
In some cases the payments designed 
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for benefit and trade purposes are kept 
distinct; in others, one payment covers 
both. The objects of Trade Unions 
are very diversely stated, in the statis- 
tical returns above mentioned, by the 
different societies. One, a branch of 
the framework knitters, states its object 
thus: ‘ To get a better understanding 
with employers, and to regulate the 
price of wage." Another has a three- 
fold purpose: ‘To maintain and pro- 
tect the privileges of the trade ; to pro- 
vide relief for members out of work, 
and weekly pensions for aged and in- 
firm members ; to establish a monthly 
journal in connection with the society.” 
Still another thus tersely declares its 
design to be “The attainment of our 
rights, the protection of our interests, 
and our social elevation, as a body, in 
society.” 

The agencies used to accomplish 
these purposes, are, the direct — what 
are called “ strikes,’"— and the indirect 
— by means of which the unions limit 
the number of workmen employed in 
any branch of industry, and repressing 
competition among workmen by pro- 
hibiting “piece- work” and “‘over- 
time.” 

Nearly all Trade Societies have a 
“sick fund,’ by which a weekly sti- 
pend is paid to members during illness, 
an accident fund rendering similar 
service to members disabled, a fund to 
make good the loss of tools, and a 
burial fund. Many of the older and 
richer unions have well stocked libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, and literary clubs. 

“Strikes "’ in any trade or locality 
must be authorized by the branch or- 
ganization, and this authorization con- 
firmed by the executive council of the 
union, The discipline maintained in 
all these organizations, would do credit 
to veteran soldiers. They turn out 
(Ze. out of employment) at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and stay out till they are 
ordered in again by the union authori- 
ties. To some extent, at least, the 
moral character of Trade Unions may 
be inferred from the restrictions on 
membership. Besides incompetent 
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workmen, idle, dissolute characters 
are denied admission, and any who. 
may be suspected of too strong a de- 
votion to the tavern and the ale-house. 
To be a good unionist, a workman 
must be industrious, frugal, and tem- 
perate; for, at the present rate of 
wages, he cannot support his family 
and pay his dues, unless he be all of 
these. By the foregoing I do not mean 
to say that all unions or unionists bear 
this character. The horrors of Shef- 


field and Manchester are too fresh in 


our minds to make any such statement 
credible ; but it is evident that in order 
to their own perpetuity and efficiency, 
it is absolutely essential to these socie- 
ties to keep their lists pure. 

It appears from evidence taken dur- 
ing the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the organizations known 
as Trade Unions, that “the richest, 
strongest, and most extended of all 
the unions are to be found in those 
trades in which the wages and hours 
of labor show greatest permanence, 
and in which, on the whole, the fewest 
disputes occur.” The amalgamated 
engineers, the most powerful and per- 
fectly organized of*all the trade soci- 
eties, has, since 1852, expended but 
six per cent. of its funds in trade dis- 
putes. The shipwrights’ union, also 
one of the most efficient, and embrac- 
ing nearly the whole body of workmen 
in the trade, have had no “strike” 
since 1856; and wages are regulated 
to this day by the old scale of 1825. 
The iron-founders’ union embraces. 
nearly the entire trade, but has had 
little increase in wages for the past ten 
years, and has expended but two and 
one-half per cent. of its funds in dis- 
putes. Those trades in which occur 
the greatest complaint of “strikes,’” 
are those in which the union has little 
command over the workmen, or where 
no unions exist beyond rude temporary 
organizations, designed only for the 
short period of a “ strike’ or “ lock- 
out.” 

By the testimony of Mr. Allan, of the 
engineers’, and Mr. Mundella, of Not- 
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tingham, it appears that while the 
union affords increased power of strik- 
ing, it brings “an increased sense of 
order, subordination, and reflection "’; 
and throughout the entire evidence 
given in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, there is a uniform approval 
on the part of unionists of a system of 
working rules to be agreed to by both 
employer and employed, large numbers 
of the witnesses desiring the establish- 
ment of an efficient Board of Arbitra- 
tion to interpret and maintain such 
rules. 

That such Boards, representing both 
master and workmen, have proven so 
successful, and have met such a neces- 
sity in manufacturing centres, is a sig- 
nificant indication that the Trade 
Union does not contain within itself 
the elements of a final solution of in- 
dustrial problems. If, however, it is 
able to substantiate what is claimed for 
it by its advocates and constituents, 
and to help the workingman to a more 
secure footing, more nearly on a level 


with employers, it will play no mean 
part in a contest which can never be 
wholly settled “ until a just estimate is 
formed by every member of the social 
system, of the relative value of every 
other worker in the field of industry.”’ 
History establishes this quite import- 


ant fact, that the existence of an 
organized body of men united in de- 
fence of common interests, is exceed- 
ingly tenacious of life. When the 
original interests are subserved and 
the original purpose is gained, there is 
no breaking the line of march; but 
the well drilled company takes its way 
into new territory, keeping step with 
the advancing age. With this fact in 
view, we are tempted to curious specu- 
lations concerning the next possible 
phase of industrial organizations. A 
hint in the direction of coéperative 
associations may be gathered from the 
well authorized statement that here in 
America the coéperative experiments 
of the moulders of Somerset, Massa- 
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chusetts, of the cigar-makers of West- 
field, the shoemakers of North Adams, 
the tailors of Boston, all sprang from 
the Trade Unions of their several 
crafts. While America has more than 
half a million of Trade Unionists, no- 
where has the subject of labor organ- 
ization received so little attention from 
the historian and statistician. In the 
report of the Royal Commission sev- 
eral times referred to in this paper, 
there occurs this bit of correspondence, 
which explains itself, and sufficiently 
illustrates the lack of public or govern- 
mental attention in the United States 
to matters of this kind. The letter is 
addressed to Lord Stanley, by Sir 
Frederick Bruce. 


Wasnincton, May 6, 1867 

My Lord: With reference to your dispatch of 
the 3d ult., instructing me to report on the action of 
Trade Unions in the United States, I have the 
honor to inform your Lordship that I have received 
a note from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Department, stating that no reports or documents 
of the description required exist in that Depart- 
ment, and that he is unable to inform me where 
any authentic information on the subject is to be 
I am, ete., 

Freverick Weicut Brevce 


obtained 


Since the date of the above letter, 
the State of Massachusetts, always 
foremost in works of this kind, has es- 
tablished a Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, whose annual reports contain 
stores of information upon industrial 
subjects — the rates of wages, cost of 
living, hours of work, methods of labor, 
educational advantages, factory life, 
etc. As its investigations, however, 
have been mainly confined to the State 
of Massachusetts, no exact estimate 
can be formed of the progress of labor 
organization throughout the United 
States. Much is to be hoped in this 
direction from the Labor Commission 
Bill now in the hands of Congress; 
for it is certain that nothing can so 
surely conduce to wise legislation upon 
a question vexed from time immemo- 
rial, as a thorough understanding of 
the condition of our laboring classes. 


Mary B. Willard. 
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RAMANTHA SMITH’S curls 

had coquetted with the breezes 
of perhaps thirty - five or forty springs. 
I cannot venture to make that state- 
ment more explicit, even in this vera- 
cious sketch. The years are apt to 
loiter in the presence of a charming 
woman; while, with the usual bewitch- 
ing perversity of the sex, she will rare- 
ly recognize them. Aramantha’s heart 
was a very conservatory, in which girl- 
ish sentiment blossomed perpetually ; 
there was the tender greenness of spring, 
untouched forever by the frosts of au- 
tumn or the chill snows of winter. 
Traces, indeed, of winter snows showed 
in the darkness of her twining tresses, 
and autumnal frosts had robbed her 
cheeks of their roses; but these evi- 
dences of the flight of years were as 
autumn leaves, flecking the bosom of 
the rivulet that flows none the less 
Aramantha had 
never loved. There were memories 
that sometimes fluttered about her heart 
bringing with them somewhat of the 
fragrance of a half - forgotten spring - 
time, the scent of its lilacs and apple - 
blooms; and at times, in her twilight 
musings, the dimly - defined face of a 
young man looked down upon her with 
sad, wistful eyes. If she sighed when 
recalled from these glimpses of the past, 
if her faded cheeks held an unwonted 
color, it was not that that past was re- 
gretted ; she only held in tender re- 
membrance an unreciprocated love. 
There were those among her more in- 
timate friends who believed she had 
never taken vows of eternal celibacy ; 
and that if Cupid only feathered his 
arrows skilfully he might at last strike 
a vulnerable point, so long withstand- 
ing his assaults. 

Miss Aramantha, with all her wealth 
of sentiment, was obliged to labor for 
her daily bread. We may regret the 
necessity that compels such souls to 
descend into the marts of the world; 
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blithely to the sea. 


but society is inexorable. She might 
enjoy, infinitely more than her neigh- 
bor, his grand old trees and the pictur- 
esque vista of his grounds; but she 
might not pluck his apples or forage 
in his strawberry patch. She adored 
the beautiful. Her soul interpreted 
every mood of nature; she was melan- 
choly when the “melancholy days” 
had come, and tenderly responsive to 
spring's “etherial mildness.” If you 
inadvertently opened one of her books, 
“The Garland,” perhaps, or “ The 
Ladies’ Annual,”’ or possibly Tupper’s 
poems, scores of autumn leaves, or 
pressed violets and snowdrops, would 
flutter to the floor, She would return 
from her strolling in the woods laden 
with bits of moss, gray and green, 
sprigs of blossoms or berries, and 
feathery ferns. Whatever became of 
these accumulated treasures, I could 
never learn; I suspect they ultimately 
went into the stove—a sort of burnt 
offering to the spirits of the woods and 
fields. Our lady, as might be inferred, 
was passionately fond of poetry. She 
cherished a well preserved but ancient 
looking scrap-book, into which she had 
at odd times pasted tender and roman- 
tic verses from the “ poet's corner"’ of 
the papers. This book, with the alrea- 
dy mentioned annuals, and a hand- 
somely bound copy of ‘“ Proverbial 
Philosophy *’— the latter a present from 
the dimly-defined and sad-eyed young 
gentleman —had solaced her lonely 
hours, and helped to keep alive the 
perpetual freshness of her sentiment; 
sentiment that occasionally overrun in 
very pathetic and despairing verse. 
Several vaguely executed crayon heads, 
and a sketch book, containing a num- 
ber of timid drawings in pencil, of ru- 
ined castles and moss rosebuds, with 
rustling sheets of tissue paper between 
the leaves, evidenced her art aspira- 
tions. Aramantha’s dream of the fu- 
ture was Italy, its sunny skies, and 
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“The Old Masters." She cherished a 
fond, if delusive, hope, that the Fates 
would in some inexplicable way guide 
her pilgrim feet to that favored land. 
Hope miscalculated her horoscope. 
The Fates guided her pilgrim feet to a 
region quite remote from blue -domed 
Italy. 

Far out in one of the territories of 
the Northwest, beyond the sound of its 
rudest industries, where the bear loafed 
in the thickets and wolves skulked on 
the prairie, a band of sweet singers, 
shunning the discordant clamor of the 
old places, had staked out a town, 
christened it in their own name, and 
built two or three rude log houses to 
make their claim good, in squatter 
fashion. A little later, some early ris- 
ing and observant citizen of a certain 
smart young city on the western bank 
of the upper Mississippi, may have re- 
marked the departure of three or four 
heavy wagons, laden with household 
goods, and a light open buggy contain- 
ing two ladies, in one of whom he 
might have recognized Miss Araman- 
tha Smith. I have already informed 
the reader that this lady was obliged 
to labor for her maintenance. With 
her sentiment, her sensitiveness to the 
influence of the beautiful, her noble 
though modest aspirations, it would 
seem as if her life should have been 
one of graceful ease. Alas! the world 
is too truly “ like an oyster,”’ only to be 
opened by “hard knocks.” 

Aramantha, not unmindful of that 
stubborn fact, had accepted, at the ear- 
nest solicitation of the lady of this 
migrating household, the position of — 
well, to state it as delicately as possi- 
ble, assisting companion. 

The kitchen graced by such a pres- 
ence is lifted out of its ordinary prosaic 
limitations. The larder is suggestive 
of lyrics, the iron pots seem but poeti- 
cal symbols of the hollowness of things, 
and even the fragrance of boiling cab- 
bage simulates the “ odors of Araby.” 
Aramantha accepted this situation with 
a considerable degree of hesitation, as 


i have already intimated. The remu- 
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neration was not unsatisfactory; she 
held the household in high esteem; 
while the probable hardships, the pos- 
sible danger, and the absolute novelty 
of border life, held a certain fascina- 
tion for this impressible and romantic 
maid. What then was the secret of 
her hesitation? In her own words, 
spoken with unwonted earnestness, the 
tone trembling on the verge of disgust, 
she did n't ‘‘see how she ever could 
endure the presence of that great, hor- 
rid, disagreeable Israel Shadd. He 
swears, and he chews tobacco, and he 
never shaves, and he's a great, igno- 
rant, unmannerly fellow" Araman- 
tha’s delicate, sensitive nature shrank 
from possible contact with the primeval 
rudeness of this man. Israel’s early 
schooling had been confined mainly to 
the tow-path of an Eastern canal. 
Knowing little of books or bookish 
lore, he had managed to pick up a 
knowledge of the world, of human 
nature in its ruder forms, that served 
him well in his dealings with men. 
But he was truly a rude figure, con- 
trasted with the gentleness of my he- 
roine. He was a giant in stature and 
strength. His voice labored clumsily 
up, apparently from unfathomable 
depths, and struggled with his undisci- 
plined thoughts. A sorry Romeo in- 
deed for my Juliet. 

One of the teams employed by this 
migrating family was owned and driv- 
en by Israel, who, having laid by a 
comfortable sum for the rainy days, had 
a mind to invest a portion of it in this 
incipient village of the border. And 
so it came to pass that Aramantha 
Smith and Israel Shadd turned their 
faces to the west, and were lost to the 
gaze of that “early rising and observ- 
ant citizen,” disappearing together be- 
yond the low level sweep of horizon. 

It was a bright sunny day in the 
early spring, that this little company of 
pioneers started on their journeyings. 
The verdure of tree and sod still lay 
enfolded in its winter wrappings, but 
already felt the stirring of the new life. 
The fields were still as brown and des- 
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olate as when the old year in pity laid 
his mantle of snow over the sapless 
and withered grasses — save here and 
there, the delicately purple and downy 
blossoms of the wind flower, or, as the 
children love to call them, the “ gos- 
lings,” the first flowers of spring, star- 
ring the dééris of another season, But 
the sky was blue and cloudless. You 
felt the breath of spring in the air. 
Waterfowl, in long unbroken lines, 
moved steadily northward, silent, save 
the occasional cry of some veteran 
gander, prophesying a fair day for the 
morrow’s journeying. 

Aramantha, like the enfolded leaves 
on the pendant branches above her, 
was stirred by an inexplicable longing. 
The old life seemed desolate ; and the 
new ?—her prophetic pulses thrilled, 
but only the mystery of the future faced 
her. Israel plodded on beside his good 
gray span, switching the dead weeds 
on the road-side with his heavy black- 
snake whip, and humming, not very 
tunefully, a rather doleful love ditty 
with which he was wont to cheer his 
lonely hours on the tow - path, in the 
old times; and the day faded into 
night. 

Thus far our travellers had passed 
through improved districts, where the 
highways were kept in tolerable repair. 
The next day trouble began. In those 
early days the roads stretching back 
through the timber-belt west of the 
Mississippi, were simply cleared of ob- 
structing trees and shrubbery, with now 
and then a rude corduroy bridge or 
causeway laid over some otherwise im- 
passable stream or slough. The un- 
trampled ground, softened by spring 
thaws and rains, was in the worst pos- 
sible condition; and in low marshy 
places the wheels cut through to the 
hubs and the fretted horses floundered 
helplessly in the mire. Then there 
were noisy councils held, in which all 
manner of impracticable and impossi- 
ble plans were suggested ; but Israel, 
shrewd, cool, practical, and silent — 
except occasional profane adjurations 
addressed to the discouray;ed horses, 
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or terse directions to his companions 
—cut the gordian knots the daintier 
fingers essayed to unravel. In critical 
moments a man’s ability to command 
is his best commission. Israel assumed 
command by virtue of that authority. 
I will not weary the reader's patience 
with a recital of the tribulations of this 
litde band. Before the close of the 
day — and a weary, disheartening day 
it proved to be — even Israel despaired. 
“ Could n't drive a trottin’ sulky a hun- 
dred rods further,’ he declared with a 
half- repressed oath. They had trav- 
elled less than eight miles, if it might 
properly be called travelling ; most of 
the time had been expended in despe- 
rate struggling and floundering and 
lifting and unloading in the treacher- 
ous mire of sloughs and marshes. 

An ominous muttering in the west 
presaged a storm, and the nearest shel- 
ter was the log cabin of an honest 
Dutch pioneer, three miles back ; and 
a bad slough intervened. It was a 
silent, deyected company that turned 
back in their tracks that evening. 
Grimsby, the lightest hearted of them 
all, strode on before in silence. He 
had whistled opera airs and trolled 
snatches of his favorite ballads through 
all the accumulating disasters of the 
day, somewhat to the disgust of our 
friend Israel, who was disposed to look 
upon these singers as idle fellows at 
the best; although he was constrained 
to admit that Grimsby was as ready to 
put his shoulders to the wheel as any 
man of them, and was not at all 
afraid of soiling the dainty whiteness 
of his slender hands. The muttering 
in the west grew louder, and the black 
thunder cloud obscured the evening 
glow. In some remote dell a solitary 
whippoorwill complained, anda flock 
of belated: waterfowl swept overhead 
with rushing wings. Grimsby, who 
still plodded on in advance, fortunately 
discovered a firmer crossing a short 
distance below where they had crossed 
the slough that afternoon, and by cut- 
ting away some of the underbrush and 
laying a causeway of poles and boughs 
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the teams were enabled to cross with 
comparatively little delay. 

Skirmishing rain -drops pattered on 
the dead leaves, as our adventurers 
drew up before Hans Schmied's lonely 
log cabin. 

“I dold ye zo,” said Hans, removing 
his pendant meerschaum and stroking 
his tawny matted beard. And it was 
true; he had warned them as they 
passed earlier in the day. 

“Well, Hans, I guess you'll have 
to take us in," said Grimsby, who had 
already assisted the ladies to alight, 
and had begun to remove the harness 
from the jaded and mud-bespattered 
horses. 

“ All right; I puts you some place, 
I dinks. Here, Hans, you helps de 
zhentlemens,” he added, addressing a 
white-haired urchin who was staring in 
open-mouthed wonder at these strange 
invaders of their primeval quiet. They 
tethered the horses to trees, fed them 
and rubbed them down, covered the 
loads as they best could, and were 
soon gathered around a bright wood 
fire that crackled a cheery welcome 
from a spacious fireplace, threw weird 
changing shadows on the hewn walls 
and floor, and brought the rough tim- 
bers of the ceiling into bold relief. Our 
travellers carried their own provisions 
with them; and Aramantha, assisted 
by Grimsby, who was as handy about 
the house as a Chinaman, soon had 
an appetizing meal spread on the 
Dutchman's rough deal table. 

Israel evidently envied Grimsby his 
easy assurance ; and, from a shadowed 
corner of the room, watched furtively 
the deft movements of his companion. 
Was Aramantha altogether uncon- 
scious of these stolen glances? Possi- 
bly the unaccustomed glare of the 
open fire accounted for her heightened 
color. 

The kindly host insisted that the 
ladies should take the only bed in the 
house. The rest of the company 
camped on the floor, with their feet to 
the fire, like a rather superior order of 
savages. During the night, the storm 
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increased in violence. Two storms, 
approaching from different directions, 
apparently met overhead. The light- 
ning flashed almost incessantly, and 
the crashing of the thunder was terrific. 
Not the heavy reverberations of thun- 
der among the hills ; but sharp, crack- 
ling, wicked crashes, as if the very 
heavens were rent in twain. 

“ By the great horn spoon !"’ quoth 
Israel, “ that's lively! I just wish those 
horses were under cover.” 

Aramantha, quivering with fear, her 
head under the bed-clothing and her 
hands pressed to her ears, emerged 
from that retreat, whither she had been 
driven by the last blinding flash, in 
time to hear, between the crashes, 
Israel's last sentence. “A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast,’’ was the 
thought that flitted through her mind ; 
and then another vivid, dazzling flash 
startled her so that she screamed 
faintly. Israel arose, took off his coat, 
and fastening it over the only window 
in the room, sat down on a rude bench 
by the fire. 

We will leave him there; and the 
weary journeying by roundabout ways 
of these baffled travellers, the many 
incidents, laughable and quite the 
contrary, the mishaps, the obstacles 
met and overcome, the weariness, the 
discomfort, and finally the jubilant re- 
joicing, as the jaded teams wound 
down the sloping bluff-sides into the 
valley of their destination, I will leave 
—claiming the story-teller's privilege— 
to the imagination of the reader. 


Birds singing and building in the 
groves and thickets of Harmony; the 
bluffs and prairies green with the new 
verdure ; white clouds, folded down at 
the sky’s rim, and melting into the 
unfathomable blue — white clouds, but 
tinged with a rosy flush from the set- 
ting sun. The same rosy light touched 
tenderly Aramantha Smith’s snowy 
raiment, as, with downcast eyes and 
cheeks that seemed to have caught 
somewhat of the rosiness of the west- 
ern sky, she clasped, timidly, the 
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brawny right hand of that “horrid 
rough disagreeable Israel Shadd,""— 
“the great awkward fellow!"’ He 
looked as scared and sheepish as you 
please; and well he might, standing 
there on the green, with the entire 
population of that promising young 
city (a dozen souls, at least,) gathered 
around the trembling pair, listening, 
with the varied emotions generally 
called out by these interesting events, 
to the words carefully committed to 
memory by Grimsby ( Justice of the 
Peace), and then spoken in the pres- 
ence of those witnesses, making Israel 
Shadd and Aramantha Smith husband 
and wife “till death do them part.” I 
think Grimsby blundered somewhat, 
albeit nothing abashed by the novelty 
of the situation — that being the first 
exercise of his official prerogative. But 
every one agreed the knot was tied 
firmly, if not skilfully ; and the blush- 
ing bride received the congratulations 
of the little company, as blushing 
brides have done from time immemo- 
rial. 

Does any gentle reader feel defraud- 
ed of the love-making, the sighing, the 
vows, the kissing, the “billing and 
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cooing,” in short, of a pair of infatua- 
ted lovers? Should I have noted the 
development as well as the dawning 
of this strange passion, that welds two 
souls so dissimilar? I cannot tell how 
it came to pass. Could my gentle 
reader? I only know this: a happier 
bride never offered up the dreamed 
romance of a sentimental maiden’s 
future at the shrine of a strong rough 
man's love; and no other honest fel- 
low ever labored more sedulously, and, 
I am cofistrained to say, more success- 
fully, to acquire the polished address 
of a man of the world. 

Before the honeymoon had waned, 
Grimsby, dropping in for a neighborly 
call, found Israel poring over the 
handsomely bound copy of ‘“ Proverb- 
ial Philosophy,” with a strangely mys- 
tified expression ; and the poor fellow 
sighed piteously, as he laid the volume 
aside to greet his friend. Aramantha’s 
crayon drawing, neatly framed, hung 
on the hewn walls ; and, pasted on the 
logs, just above the flour-barrel, was a 
rude wood-cut of St. Peter's cathedral, 
Rome, half concealed by the good 
wife's rolling-pin. 

Edmund Clare. 


A HAWAIIAN DIVINITY. 


ONO wielded the sceptre with 


royal dignity. His dominions 
embraced the southern shores of the 
Island of Hawaii, extending inland to 
the boundary line of neighboring 
princes, with whom Lono was seldom 
at peace. He lived at Kealakekua 
Bay, a crescent-shaped roadstead, from 
the back of which a steep precipice 
rises abruptly, flanked by strips of 
sandy beach, on which the dusky 
chief was wont to take his evening 
walks, while around him his faithful 
followers were encamped. His sub- 
jects grovelled in superstition, idolatry, 


and barbarism; and their vicious pro- 
pensities led them into continual broils 
with their neighbors, whose manners 
and customs were not unlike their 
own. Nothing but the defeat of either 
party terminated the difficulties arising 
from the petty quarrels to which those 
people were addicted. 

The period of which I write marked 
the close of one of those sanguinary 
struggles, in which Lono was com- 
pletely victorious, having driven his 
surviving enemies within the walls of 
the Aahonua (city of refuge), wherein 
every fugitive who sought safety from 
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a pursuing enemy was secure, by the 
grace of Avave, the presiding god, 
who, while in the flesh, reigned as 
King in the dim time-faded past. The 
pahonua was a spacious enclosure of 
massive stone walls, partitioned into 
compartments, and ornamented with 
trees, pyramids, and other monuments 
to the glory of the reigning deity, who 
was ever ready to wrap his mantle of 
protection around the trembling wretch- 
es who sought refuge within the pre- 
cincts of that sacred place. 4Voe to 
the being who dared to carry strife 
within the walls of the fahonua! 
Tradition threatened him with annihi- 
lation, and his family with untold ven- 
geance. Indeed, none were rash enough 
to attempt it. With prostrate forms, 
the pursued offered thanks to the idol 
of their god for deliverance. They 
built grass huts within the enclosure, 
and remained there for a time, when 
they returned to their homes unmo- 
lested. 

The hatchet was buried ; 
dropped his feather cloak 


and Lono 
his 
massive shoulders with a sigh. His 
He sighed for 


from 


occupation was gone. 
more worlds to conquer. The wicker 
helmets and war-cloaks of th 


HiUO (a 


chiefs 


were doffed, and the small 


piece of tapa cloth girded round the 


waist ) substituted. ‘The barbed jave- 
lins, the long spears, the halberd, and 
the small sword edged with shark's 
teeth, were laid aside, and the cup of 
peace handed round the circles which 
formed in every hamlet in the king- 
dom to canvass the late conflict and 
exult in its success. Heralds were dis- 
patched to promulgate the termination 
of war, and cause preparations to be 
made to celebrate in a becoming man- 
ner the triumphs of ; The 
spoils of war, including the landed 


\ ik tory. 


possessions of the subjugated enemies 
of Lono, were duly apportioned, as was 
the custom, amongst his chicfs, and 
the prisoners of war bound to them in 
slavery. Droves of swine were sacri- 
ficed to the god of war | Aw/// ), whose 
insatiate appetite demanded a large 
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supply; and the warriors gave free 
rein to the debaucheries incident to the 
times. Females were carefully exclud- 
ed from the feasting-boards of their 
lords, who considered it degrading to 
eat with them from the same table. 
The woman who aspired to such a 
high honor was forthwith slaughtered, 
and her ashes cast to the four winds, 
It was not until a late period that the 
Kanaka conceded to his wife and 
daughter the right to eat with him. 

For weeks the rev elry was broken 
only by the sleep which was necessary 
to invigorate the revellers for renewed 
action. Dancing, levelling the javelin, 
hurling their spears at a mark, and 
other national sports, were indulged in 
with the never- failing enthusiasm of 
the Hawaiian. But everything has its 
limits. ‘The natives at length turned 
their attention to their depleted grana- 
ries. Taro was planted, cocoa - nuts 
and bananas gathered, fish caught; 
and then they rolled in the surf or 
basked in the sun, as their inclinations 
prompted. Lono reclined in the lap 
of idleness—the prerogative of all 
Kings —and allowed his dominion to 
take care of itselt, while he slept and 
dreamed of prosperity and peace. 
Lono was. short-lived; 
the mere haliuci- 
A do- 
mestic tragedy occurred in the house- 
hold of the King, while he was yet 
jubilating over his victory. Lono had 
a wife; Kaikilani was his Queen. He 
loved the woman of his choice with all 
the ardor of his savage nature. She 
was to him all that the mould of per- 
but she was frail. 


Peace to 
prosperity a myth 
nation of an easy conscience. 


fection could form; 
She found the narrow pathway of vir- 
tue too difficult to traverse, and di- 
verged on the broad avenue of temp- 
A subordinate chief laid siege 
and in an evil moment, 


tation, 
to her heart: 
ascending to the summit of the decliv- 
the palatial hut of Lono, 
exclaimed passionately: ‘O Kaiki- 
lani! your lover salutes you: keep 
this — remove that: one will still re- 
main !""—a speech from which Lono 


itv behind 
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inferred that he was to be removed, 
and his traitorous chief installed in 
the affections of his Queen. He be- 
came furious, and with one fierce blow 
slew his wife; but as her lifeless body 
dropped at his feet, remorse seized 
him, and with a maddened grief he 
bent tenderly over her inanimate form, 
and quenched the fire of revenge burn- 
ing within him in a flood of tears. He 
carried the body to a temple, and there 
wailed over it. His grief was intense ; 
but jealousy and offended dignity 
gnawed his heart like a canker, and 
he sped through Hawaii, striking down 
in his ungovernable fury every luckless 
wayfarer who chanced across his path. 
His wondering people saw him embark 
in a triangular canoe, and bidding his 
followers farewell, he told them that 
he was departing to an unknown land, 
from which he would return in after 
times “on an island bearing cocoa-nut 
trees, swine, and dogs; and so say- 
ing, he paddled his canoe towards the 
which he 
soon disappeared. His people mourned 
and 


southern horizon, beyond 


their beloved sovereign as dead: 
heavy was the throughout 
the land. Like others of their illustri- 
ous dead, Lono was deified, and tem- 


affliction 


ples erected wherein his image was 
worshipped. He became a favorite 
god, as he was a favorite ruler. 

Time, the great regulator of the af- 
fairs of many 
changes. away. 
Lono’s kingdom had cha: 
His peopie had long disappeared from 
the scene. Others, no more enlight- 
ened, had taken The 
country was blessed with a prolonged 
and 


men, brought about 
Generations passed 


“<d hands. 


their pla: e. 


peace, good fellowship existed 
among the adjacent princes in the 
year 1778. On the morning of the 17th 
December of that year, the inhabitants 
of Kealakekua Bay beheld an aston- 
ishing spectacle — one that filled them 
with and 


were approaching ! 


wonder, ‘Iwo ships 
What could the 
if by magic, the 


fear 


apparition be? As 
beach 
Natives, undecided 


was crowded with bewildered 


whether to stand 
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their ground or run away. The wise 
men were consulted: the conclusion 
was reached. It was indeed Lono, of 
biessed memory, returning on islands 
bearing cocoa-nut trees. ‘Terreeoboo, 
the reigning King, and his chiefs, clad 
in their rich feather cloaks and bright 
gaudy helmets, went off in canoes to 
welcome Lono to his native land. 
Reaching and cautiously boarding the 
ship, they prostrated themselves before 
the commander, and rendered homage 
to his divinity. Three thousand ca- 
noes surrounded the ships. They were 
the first objects of the kind seen by 
the natives, and were of course of pro- 
found The decks and rig- 
ging were crowded by an extraordinary 
Swarms of them 
swam from the shore and overran the 
ships. The white men on board the 
ships were described as having great 


interest. 


concourse of natives. 


square heads (including their hats ), 
deep holes in their sides to put their 
hands in ( pockets), very thick skin 
( their clothes), and fire and smoke 
mouths ( from their 
Lono's bearing was command- 
feet 
high, and the peer of his visitors in 
His brown eves 


issued from their 
pi CS). 
ing and gracious. He was six 


breadth of shoulder. 


were quick and piercing, and twinkled 


as he perceived the unexpected ad- 
he held the credulous 
savages who crowded round to worship 
Anyone who knew him might 


vantage over 
him. 
have recognized in the person whom 
the credulous called Lono, 
Captain James Cook, of the British 
Navy. 

He treated his worshippers kindly, 


natives 


and allowed himself to be led on shore 
by them. His approach was heralded, 
and way made for his progress. A vast 
concourse of naked savages received 
their returning ged, and fell down 
before him. 
admirers peered at him from behind 


The more timid of his 


walls and rocks, or from tree - tops, 


dreading a nearer approach to the 
deified others brought their 
faces to the ground, not daring to look 
Cook was 


presence ; 


up while he approached. 
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conducted to the principal temple ded- 
icated to Lono, where he was present- 
ed, with great parade, to the idols, 
amongst which he was assigned the 
chief place. The high priests then 
enveloped him in red cloth, and his 
hands and face were anointed with the 
kernel of the cocoa-nut, chewed and 
wrapped in leaves. A monster hog 
was sacrificed, and the ceremony of 
Cook's deification was concluded by 
offering him a drink of ava, the juice 
of a root, abstracted by chewing in the 
mouths of old men. This is considered 
a great mark of respect. The liquid is 
a pleasant intoxicating beverage to a 
native stomach, but a most effective 
emetic to a foreigner. Unlike his 
brother idols, Cook did not remain 
stationary, but returned to his ship, 
followed to the beach by his worship- 
pers. The wildest excitement prevail- 
ed. Feasting and holiday pastimes 
were indulged in, to commemorate the 
great event. The kingdom was heav- 
ily taxed, by royal decree, to furnish 
the ships with all the necessaries which 
the country afforded; and the tax- 
payers freely deposited offerings on 
board the floating temples of Lono. 
The chiefs visited Cook, in their gaudy 
ornaments of state, surrounded by 
armed followers, and day after day 
instituted some new entertainment for 
his gratification. The joy of Cook's 
new admirers continued unabated for 
weeks, and presents of swine and fruit 
were sent off to him, until the supply 
began to diminish, from the great drain 
upon it by Lono and his attendants, 
whom the natives found to be consum- 
ers of no mean capacity. Fear of their 
inability to provide their visitors with 
the necessaries which they demanded, 
led to a desire for the early departure 
of the strangers, which was not only 
felt, but openly though respectfully ex- 
pressed by the natives. Cook, more 
than ever anxious to continue the de- 
lusion of his identity, resorted to harsh 
means to impress upon the simple 
mind of the native that his power to 
enforce his own will was unlimited. 
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Cupidity and exaction on one side, 
and poverty and resentment on the 
other, led to complications which en- 
gendered the fatal events culminating 
in the death of Cook. Theft ( which 
was the ruling passion with the Kana- 
ka ) was punished with instant death ; 
and in those summary executions, little 
regard, it is said, was had for the ident- 
ity of the thief, or for the feelings of 
the King, who began to resent in de- 
cided terms the indignity of the arbi- 
trary punishment of his subjects, even 
though it was an irate god who inflicted 
it. The divine character of Cook was 
never doubted by the natives; but 
while they refrained from an open dis- 
play of their declining love for Lono, 
and continued an outward show of 
reverence, they neglected and avoided 
him. 

Cook finally prepared to sail; and 
needing fuel, he requested the priests 
to allow him to take the wooden fence 
surrounding the temple for the ships’ 
use. They were so overjoyed at the 
prospect of his departure, that they 
readily consented. In removing the 
fence the idols were also taken; and 
for the first time the islanders dis- 
played open resistance, being horrified 
at this desecration of their house of 
worship. They attempted to prevent 
the abduction of the images ; but they 
were taken on board safely, Cook 
leading the way. In return, the priests 
were offered two hatchets, which they 
indignantly refused to accept, both 
from the inadequacy of the compensa- 
tion, and the slur cast upon their relig- 
ious prejudices. The mutterings of dis- 
content were loud and deep, and the 
lives of the English would have paid the 
penalty of their indiscretion, had it not 
been for the shield of Cook's supposed 
divinity which protected them. Next 
day the ships sailed, without the least 
exhibition of regret, even from the 
most ardent of Cook's worshippers. 

A heavy storm prevailed in a few 
days afterwards; and at the end of a 
week the ships were seen bearing back 
to the anchorage. The “ Discovery” 
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had sprung her foremast, while the 
“Resolution” lost some spars; and 
hence the return, Cook's second ad- 
vent contrasted widely with his first 
arrival. He was met with coldness 
and unconcern, but received his cus- 
tomary offerings to induce his favor. 
There was no shouting, no noise, no 
assemblage of former worshippers. The 
desecrated temple was now converted 
into a workshop for the repairs neces- 
sary to put the ships in sailing order, 
and a guard of marines placed round 
it to protect the men employed there. 
A native, who was found lurking round 
the place at night, was shot at. A 
friend of this man soon after found a 
ship’s boat moored to a buoy, and 
stole it in the darkness, for the double 
purpose of avenging the injury to his 
kinsman, by destroying the property 
of the cruel Lono, and to obtain the 
iron contained in it—an article highly 
prized by the islanders as an invalua- 
ble acquisition to their implements of 
war, being fashioned into rude daggers 
and lance-heads. When Cook discov- 
ered the loss of his boat, he at once 
determined upon a daring strategy to 
recover its possession. His plan was 
to secretly seize and detain the King ; 
a project which he had successfully re- 
sorted to on several similar occasions 
in his intercourse with the natives of 
the Pacific islands which he had vis- 
ited. As a preliminary measure, he 
demanded an immediate surrender of 
the property stolen, as well as the 
thief who took it. The King replied 
that the boat had been broken up, but 
that the offender should be forthcom- 
ing the moment he was discovered. In 
the mean time, Cook was disposing 
his forces. All was bustle and confu- 
sion, in preparation for the proposed 
capture. Cook loaded his double-bar- 
relled guns, and issued his orders. Two 
armed boats were’ dispatched to the 
mouth of the harbor, to guard against 
escape in that direction. Two other 
boats, fully equipped, followed the 
pinnace which contained Cook, two 
lieutenants, and eight marines, to the 
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shore. They landed early in the fore- 
noon, and took a circuitous route to 
the house of the King, to dispel any 
suspicions of their design. But a cur- 
sory glance might have shown to 
Cook, had he not been blinded by his 
self-confidence, that the natives were 
not mere passive spectators of the 
movements of the party. The huts 
concealed hundreds of warriors, who, 
alarmed by the hostile demonstrations 
on the bay, were anxiously waiting the 
turn of events. The non-combatants 
were sent to the hills, and a graveyard 
stillness pervaded the village. The 
natives were thoroughly aroused. 
Arriving in front of the King’s hut, 
Cook sent one of his lieutenants in to 
inform the venerable chief that he 
awaited him outside. His sable maj- 
esty was surrounded by his friends, 
who were lounging in luxurious ease 
on fine mats, little suspecting the mis- 
sion which brought their once loved 
idol to the presence of their sovereign. 
The King advanced towards Cook, 
displaying evident symptoms of inse- 
curity, and squatted on the ground as 
a token of submission and inferiority. 
A great throng, attracted by the unus- 
ual activity of the whites, surrounded 
Cook's party, and made threatening 
demonstrations. Parties arrived from 
all directions, constantly augmenting 
the force of yelling savages who 
crowded round the King to save him 
from being carried off. The appear- 
ance of the islanders created some 
anxiety in the breast of Cook for the 
safety of his expedition; and wishing 
to accomplish his designs as speedily 
as possible, he urged the King to ac- 
company him on board. Terreeoboo 
made no objection, until the party 
reached the shore, where the boats 
were awaiting them. Here several 
chiefs interfered to prevent the King 
from embarking, telling him that Lono 
intended to kill him. At this moment 
a musket-ball from one of the boats in 
the harbor killed a chief of the highest 
rank, who was crossing the bay in a 
canoe. His brother immediately re- 
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paired to where the assembly on shore 
were disputing the possession of the 
King; and perceiving Cook, he ap- 
proached him menacingly, with a dag- 
ger in his hand. Cook discharged one 
barrel of his gun, containing small 
shot, at him; but the war-mat of the 
savage protected him from injury. He 
again advanced, would 
avenge the death of his brother. Cook 
killed him with a ball from the second 
barrel; and an indescribable scene of 
conflict ensued. A shower of stones 
from the natives was replied to by a 
volley of musketry from the 
party and the boats. The combat was 
marked by the greatest ferocity on the 
part of the natives. The flying ma- 
rines were cut off amongst the rocks, 
and four of them slaughtered. The 
spell of Cook's divinity was broken by 
the death of his comrades, which 
added confidence to the natives in 
their superior numbers. Again and 
again they advanced with demoniac 
yells upon the and again 
were they repulsed at the point of the 
bayonet. In the thickest of the fray, 
Cook advanced to the water's edge, 
and with his hat signalled the boats to 


saying he 


shore 


marines, 


cease firing and approach the shore. 
A chief approached him from behind, 
and buried his dagger under the shoul- 
der-blade of Cook, who fell with his 
face in the water, and immediately 
expired. While he faced his enemies, 
his look inspired awe and respect; but 
the moment he turned his back, he 
received a fatal The 
who struck it fell a victim to the sword 


blow. savage 
of one of the licutenants, who pierced 
his body with his trenchant blade. A 
fierce onslaught was now made on 
this brave officer by the infuriated 
They gathered round him 
made many 
He defended 
with 


natives. 


with fierce shouts, and 
attempts to stab him. 

himself heroically, and fought 
desperate bravery, killing many of his 
enemies and inspiring awe by his 
noble achievements in defence of his 
life. Faint from loss of blood, and 


deserted by his surviving followers, he 
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threw himself into the water, and, with 
his sword between his teeth, swam to 
the boats. He had scarcely got on 
board when he discovered the body of 
a marine lying flat upon the bottom, 
where he had just sank while attempt- 
ing to reach the boats. He plunged 
into the sea and brought the man to 
the surface by the hair. The marine 
survived, to be grateful to his preserver. 

The native account of this tragical 
occurrence differs somewhat in detail. 
It says: “ The captain having with his 
sword struck Kalaimano - Kahoowa- 
ha, a chief, he seized him with his 
powerful hand to hold him, but with 
no idea of taking his life. Lono being, 
as the chief supposed, a god, could 
not die. But on his crying out, as he 
was about to fall, the chief concluded 
he was a man, nota god, and there- 
fore killed him.” 

The boats maintained an unremit- 
ting fire; and the officer in command 
of the ships, observing through a glass 
that his commander had fallen, trained 
the great guns on the savages, who 
from the 
showers of grape and canister which 
fell amongst them, terrified at the 
thunder of the cannon and the effect 
Some desultory skir- 


beat a precipitous retreat 


of the missives. 
mishing was carried on at the opposite 
shore of the bay, between the natives 
who took up the fight on their side, 
and the guard stationed there to pro- 
tect the carpenters who were repairing 
the rigging. A few of the Kanakas 
were shot, and the English retreated 
to the ships before the hordes which 
blackened the hills and shore. On the 
native side, twenty-five were killed 
and many The English 
lost four, in addition to their captain. 
The slain were horribly mutilated, 
every savage deeming it his sacred 
duty to inflict a gash or bruise on their 
inanimate persons. The body of Cook 
was drageed from where it fell to a 
temple, where it was offered in sacrifice 
to propitiate the favor of the gods, as 
was usual on the death of one of their 
The flesh was stripped 


wounded. 


own chiefs. 
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from the bones and burnt, as a mark 
more of respect than revenge. The 
bones were distributed amongst the 
leading chiefs, the King receiving the 
skull. Some of Cook's bones were 
preserved by the high priests, and 
deposited in a temple, in a_wicker- 
basket covered with feathers, where it 
was worshipped by those who still 
maintained their faith in the sacred 
character of Cook, fearing that he 
might again come amongst them to 
avenge his fate. Kamehameha, the 
renowned chief who afterwards brought 
the whole group under his dominion, 
kept possession of Cook’s hair as a 
sacred trophy. 

For several days hostilities were 
continued. The ships fired upon the 
natives, who entrenched themselves 
behind barricades; and on - 
slaughts were made on any boat that 
ventured ashore. Many 
lost by the islanders in their vain at- 
tempts to compete with the firearms 
and steel of the foreigners. A well- 
armed expedition made a determined 
assault on the natives, fired their vil- 
lage, and shot some of the savages as 
they escaped from their burning dwell- 
Vengeance held high carnival. 
Terrecoboo The 
English would grant it only on condi- 
tion of the surrender of Cook's body, 
This was promised. A portion of the 
flesh, which was apportioned to a high 
priest, some of the bones, and the 
hands, which had been filled with salt, 
them, 
The remains 


fierce 


lives were 


ings. 


sued for peace. 


evidently to were 
brought off to the ships. 
were consigned to the deep with naval 
honors. On the seventh day after the 
tragic death of Cook, the ships de- 
parted. 

Comment on the fatal train of events 
which prematurely terminated the use- 
ful career of Cook, comes within the 


preserve 
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peculiar province of historians, and to 
them belongs the labor. It is difficult 
to judge his course with the natives, in 
the face of so many conflicting accounts 
of his proceedings at Hawaii to be 
found in the world of literature, and 
the motives which 
Charity to the memory of the great 
navigator therefore suggests that his 
iconoclastic exploit at the temple, and 
the shooting of the chief on the morn- 
ing of his death, were events surround- 


governed them. 


ed by a net-work of circumstances con- 
trolled only by fate. But when we 
consider the arbitrary and crucl pun- 
ishment meted out to thieving natives, 
when, perhaps, on the very occasion 
of the theft, the delinquent had depos- 
ited some valuable offering at the feet 
of Cook, it becomes difficult to consci- 
entiously acquit him of blame. 

The deliberate judgment of his saga- 
cious mind, the general unremitting 
prudence of his movements, his great 
presence of mind and self-confidence, 
his benevolent kindness to his subor- 
dinates, and the commendation due his 
unknown 
lands, led his biographers to gloss over 


persistent researches in 


any shortcomings in his intercourse 
with the untutored savages of Hawaii, 
and to stamp the latter with a brand 
of eternal infamy for the commission 
of a deed that, in the case of more civ- 
ilized beings, would be considered but 
a natural resentment of the unjust acts 
of an aggressor. 

An unpretending monument of stone, 
erected by English residents of the 
group, marks the Cook 
fell; and as his blood absolved any 


spot’ where 


errors he may have committed in Ha- 
waii, a grateful world will ever cherish 
the manifold virtues and eminent ser- 
vices of a man who added so much to 
the sum of human knowledge. 


F. T. Meagher. 
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CANNOT answer your two ques- 
I tions, What has come of it? and 
What is to come of it ? without the risk 
of a longer and more prosy letter than 
you may have patience to read. And 
then the whole subject has become so 
stale and hackneyed. I turn from the 
very word “Woman,” as I see it in 
print, with instinctive dread ; and it re- 
quires a strong name, either on the 
part of the writer or the printed vehi- 
cle, to induce me to read a word. It 
reminds one of the old form in the 
grammar. We have said all that we 
“ might, could, would, or should ”’ say, 
on the subject, and a good deal more. 
As to results, my statements always are 
very terse. ‘‘ Whatever is, is; and what 
will be, will be.” 

One error has been, trying to settle 
questions, and say what shall be, by 
authority ; and by those who reverence 
the Bible, the taking detached senten- 
ces and precepts, rather than the broad 
scope of the whole, and writing before 
them, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.” It won't 
do, since people began to read for 
themselves ; and even women can put 
this and that together and draw con- 
clusions and inferences. 

One unquestioned good result of all 
this agitation has been the removing of 
many of our legal disabilities, burdens 
or privations, which we endured quiet- 
ly for hundreds of years, and yet which 
were unjust and oppressive to the last 
degree. Often we do not know what 
a heavy burden we have carried, till 
we throw it off, and find how much 
lighter we are. 

Or we have been shut up in a cage, 
and do not know what freedom is; and 
our first attempts at free motion, after 
release, may be feeble, erratic, purpose- 
less; but we gain strength and confi- 
dence, and then we learn how much 
we had lost by confinement. 

We have gained not only considera- 
tion but a sort of notoriety. Some 


have gone too far. Say our progress 
has been like that of an army; our 
war has made us familiar with that fig- 
ure. An army is preceded by pioneers, 
“ sappers and miners.” They are rude 
in their work, and not nice in their 
dress; they are not the show part of 
parade ; and yet they mean business. 
We have had a large corps of sappers 
and miners. 

There was also, in our armies, de- 
veloped another element, about them 
but not of them, who were called by 
the vulgar and slang name of “ bum- 
mers "’; and our progress has not been 
without just such incumbrances. In 
all progress or warfare, you must take 
all the accompaniments and make the 
best of them. They come. 

The wise man tells us that there is 
“a season and a time to every purpose 
under heaven ;"’ “a time to keep si- 
lence and a time to speak,"’— and so, 
perhaps it was the time to speak. And 
all this speaking as well as writing 
may have had its good effect, in arous- 
ing public attention, in forming that 
very queer thing, “ public sentiment,” 
about which we talk so much and 
know so little, and in helping women 
to gain confidence where they need it. 
And as very few things human are 
purely good, we must e’en take the 
evil with the good. 

But I fancy more has been accom- 
plished by the doing than the talking. 
One is reminded of the very efficient 
worker who seemed to accomplish so 
much, He was asked, “ What is your 
system ?"’ for it was supposed he must 
have some grand and complicated sys- 
tem by which he compelled all work 
to its proper place at the proper time. 
By no means. “I don't know that I 
have any system. When I have a 
thing to do, I just go and do it.” What 
a world this would be if all men and 
women were like that man! 

Now there were endless discussions, 








Could women preach? Oh, no; they 
could n't; they mustn't. But among 
the ‘‘ Friends” they always have, and 
some others have tried it. They may 
preach, if anyone will hear them ; and 
yet no one is compelled to do so. Late- 
ly we have enlarged upon this. A 
minister invites a woman into his pul- 
pit, and she speaks acceptably. The 
ecclesiastical body to which he belongs 
very unwisely takes him to task, and 
he, without much apparent penitence, 
makes some promise, like the little boy, 
that he “‘ would n't do so no more.” It 
strikes me asa little ambiguous, like 
the man’s apology : “ I understand that 
I am accused of saying that John Smith 
isa liar. It is true, and I am sorry for 
it.” 

It is a curious fact in this connection 
that when, soon after, a large Friend's 
meeting was held in one of our small- 
er cities, the sisters who were moved to 
preach were invited to speak in almost 
every pulpit in town, and had more in- 
vitations than they could accept. And 
that, too, from the most conservative, 
and this without fear of council or pres- 
bytery. 

No matter what is sazd, pro or con, 
if women choose to talk in public, and 
others choose to hear them, they will 
talk or preach, call it what you will. 
Very few, perhaps, will want to do so; 
and while I think that some women 
could preach better than some men, I 
am sure also that many have a higher 
mission, and that the training at their 
will of sons and daughters, will do 
more for the world than talking to the 
world. 

Women take the chief part in sing- 
ing, and sing alone in large assemblies, 
no man forbidding. Somebody argued 
for their right to sing bass. If they 
had always sung bass, I have no doubt 
men now would object to their taking 
the leading part, whether they could do 
it better, or not as well. 

Can women be lawyers? If they 
can be, they will be — whether we talk 
of it or not. I have in mind a story of 
a sister who studied with her brother, 
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kept pace with him, was his silent part- 
ner, and kept up the work when he, 
poor fellow, sunk under the curse of 
drink. Blessed be that public opinion 
which makes it disgraceful for a woman 
to drink. They are sorry for a man, 
but they blame a woman! So this sis- 
ter took the burden and bore it as long 
as she could, and proved herself a very 
good lawyer. But having no desire to 
sing bass, when her partner was quite 
disabled, she retired. I don't remem- 
ber the rest of the story; perhaps he 
reformed ; but anyway, she was a good 
lawyer. 

Can women be doctors? There was 
a great hue and cry. Men said no, and 
talking did no good. But some brave 
women studied medicine under dis- 
couragements that would have quench- 
ed most men; they proved that they 
could be doctors, and they were and 
are doctors. The fact is established, 
and they are established. There are 
medical schools for women, and those 
who have a vocation that way are 
gaining in the facilities for a thorough 
education. Facts will do more than 
talking. 

As to questions about branches of 
practice, there are some queer distinc- 
tions, and rather arbitrary, perhaps. It 
reminds me— some time since there 
was, in a large city, a sale of pictures, 
some of them rather disgraceful. At 
the exhibition there was one room full 
of Venuses and such like — “ no ladies 
admitted.” One sensible woman re- 
marked that she had not the least de- 
sire to see them, but that it would have 
seemed more consistent to write “ ladies 
only admitted,” since such an exhibi- 
tion could not possibly do them any 
harm. You see, we don't reason, we 
follow custom and habit. 

Can women learn trades? That has 
been answered. They do. 

Can women conduct business? Not 
long since, a man died in the midst of 
life and the full tide of a successful 
business. His widow wished to pursue 
the business for her sons, who were 
still young. She had always known 
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something of it—her husband had 
been in the habit of talking over his 
affairs and consulting with her; not that 
she was by any means the better man 
of the two, but he had faith in her, 
and respect enough for her to believe 
that she might have judgment and dis- 
cretion. On her husband's death, she 
concluded to try what she could do, 
and with the aid of the foreman and 
such confidential clerks as her husband 
had employed, continued the business, 
conducted the correspondence, had 
her working hours, as well as her home 
duties, and succeeded. 

Writing till doomsday to prove that 
women ought to be allowed to do busi- 
ness, would not have any effect, com- 
pared with this practical argument. 
The theory is that all men are fit for 
business, and women are not. The 
fact is, that many men are unfit for 
business, being deficient either morally 
or mentally; witness the endless fail- 
ures, the gross mismanagement, the 
frequent defalcations. And the fact 
also is, that many women are fit for 
business, if they can but be tested. 

People appeal to Bible truisms and 
Bible precepts, and it is a curious in- 
stance of reading without heeding, that 
they quote “Solomon's virtuous wo- 
man” as a model of the domestic vir- 
tues, and forget that she attends to 
business while he devotes himself to 
affairs of State. She even deals in 
real estate. ‘She considereth a field 
and. buyeth it, and with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard.” Trade, 
manufactures, commerce, agriculture, 
are represented in her, and yet no one 
accuses her of being unfeminine, and 
“her price is above rubies.”’ 

You, in your realm, rejoice in the 
government of a woman. We, with 
our many sovereigns, have a very un- 
certain succession, and unless we take 
up “woman suffrage,” and take affairs 
into our own hands —and ex fassant, 
I should be ashamed if we could n't 
manage them better, or rather if we 
could neglect them worse, than has 
been the case for the last few years 
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here, (let us take breath) — it may 
be that we shall attend more to the 
business of life, while our lords look 
after the government, for which they 
have now “no time,’’ so they say. I 
found this little significant scrap one 
day, in some sketches of small Eastern 
seaport towns : 

“* Holmes’ Hole has six or eight hundred inhabi- 
tants, chiefly sea-faring men and their families, and 
as the men are generally absent, women and child- 
ren have rule. Quiet, good order, and cheerfulness 
seem to be the predominant characteristics of the 
community, within doors and without." 


Comment is needless. 

Shall we ever vote? I can only re- 
turn to the old formula, ‘‘ What will 
be, will be."’ I do not know. Ifa 
woman may be at the head of a gov- 
ernment and be queen, there would 
seem to be no inherent impropriety in 
her taking a little bit of the govern- 
ment and casting a vote on the right 
side, or rather on the side of right. 
When the time comes we shall know. 
It has been objected that so many bad 
and evil- minded women would vote, 
and that we should only swell the num- 
ber of voters, without helping matters 
atall. But if they saw it to be their 
duty, good women would also vote, and 
as the statistics of our churches show 
sO many more women than men 
among the members, it is fair to con- 
clude that there would be the same 
preponderance of right-minded voters. 
Yet, as the question is not likely to be 
settled in our day, we may as well leave 
it, with other questions, with posterity, 
as our fathers left many things to us. 

Whatever is, is; and what will be, 
will be. 

And now, certain real evils have come 
from all this discussion, and I know 
you on your side of the water have not 
escaped. <A perfect torrent of abuse, 
criticism, fault- finding, has been let 
loose upon us. All the evils that can 
and do affect a community are laid at 
our door. First and foremost, our ex- 
travagance! I need not teil you the 
changes that have been rung upon this, 
till we are almost ready to believe our- 
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selves, that all the guilt is ours. There 
is no doubt that many do dress extrav- 
agantly, and more and better than 
they can afford; perhaps not more 
wastefully than men did at the time 
when they wore silk coats and satin 
breeches and lace ruffles at the wrist 
and neck. 

Extravagance is a relative term, and 
it is as hard to draw the line as for the 
woman who doubted whether to draw 
it ‘‘ between flowers and feathers.”’ Our 
lavish expenditure extends beyond 
dress to houses, furniture, and equi- 
page ; and for these, men are responsi- 
ble, more than women. No man is 
compelled to build a better or more 
showy house than he can afford. It is 
all foolish together, if it be foolish at 
all; white velvet carpets and light 
satin furniture may do for suites of state 
apartments, but they are quite unsuited 
to the rooms in which people ve, and 
it is either use and ruin them, or give 
up the best rooms in your house to 
gloomy grandeur. If the dress of a 
woman corresponds to her style of liv- 
ing, she is but consistent, and is not 
alone to be blamed. Buta serious evil 
has come of it, that women have been 
so long and so violently accused of 
extravagance, that men have really 
come to believe in it. And as the 
phrase and declaration “with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow ” does not 
mean that, many men find an excuse 
for meanness in the plea of extrava- 
gance. And many women suffer from 
the distrust, the want of confidence in 
them, the calling to account for the dis- 
position of money which was at first 
grudgingly supplied. It is hard enough 
to ask for money, at the best; it is 
harder to be distrusted, or rather to 
have it taken for granted that you 
mean to waste it. And if there is any- 
thing that would make a woman reck- 
less and extravagant, it is this course 
of distrust. If she knows nothing, 
and cannot be trusted, she has no mo- 
tive to try to save, and may as well 
spend and get what good she may out 
of life. ‘The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her?” No. 


We all know the story of the old 
man who gave it as his opinion that 


“Tenterden steeple was the cause of 


Goodwin sands," for when he was a 
boy the sands were not there, and then 
the church was built, and you could 
see the steeple from the shore, and 
now since that the sands had been 
gathering, and so he had made up his 
mind that Tenterden steeple was the 
cause of Goodwin sands. 

Some man in earnest does not really 
say that the extravagance of dress in 
boarding-school girls is the cause of all 
the mischiefs in the country, but he 
dwells upon it mournfully, and suggests 
a“ uniform” for girls at school, after 
the fashion of boys’ schools. City 
boarding - schools are so expensive. 
But people are not obliged to send their 
daughters to city boarding - schools, 
nor to let them indulge in the foolish 
rivalry in dress which may be permit- 
ted to exist. 

“ Dress!" One is fairly weary of 
the changes rung upon it, on your side 
of the water and on ours. It has be- 
come a watchword. And granted the 
extravagance, it is but in keeping with 
other things. I have spoken of hous- 
es, and furniture, and equipage ; let us 
come to statistics. I studied some fig- 
ures the other day. Look at the sums 
spent in wines, counting by millions ; 
in spirits, millions also; in tobacco, 
still other millions; all of which are 
chiefly consumed by men. Look at 
the gambling-houses, the club-houses 
like palaces, the billiard and other sa- 
loons, to say nothing of vicious expen- 
ditures, and then talk of the extrava- 
gance of women! 1 might speak of 
reckless speculation; but as men say 
that is done to mect the excessive de- 
mands upon the purse by wives and 
daughters, we will let it pass, even 
when they have n't any wives and 
daughters. 

One of the latest small aggravations, 
insignificant in itself, has been an ar- 
ticle going the rounds of the papers, 
under the head of ** Our Idle Beauties.” 
It purports to be the result of the ob- 
servations of “an English traveller,” 
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who may have been in this country for 
a longer or shorter time, chiefly the lat- 
ter. And we would not mind it, save 
for the eagerness with which it has been 
caught up and passed along from pa- 
per to paper, as part of the general 
system of denunciation. The writer 
says that he ‘was utterly astonished 
at the éd/eness of American fine la- 
dies !"’ and then goes on to tell of his 
familiarity with duchesses and count- 
esses, how early they rise, how hard 
they work, how much they write, how 
much they do, how active they are in 
charity. All which is very fine, and 
might and would apply perfectly, by a 
change of names, to many American 
women. I fancy “ fine ladies” are 
very much alike in every land. Of 
course we can 't talk of titles, but wo- 
men of position and such rank as we 
have in this country, are many of them 
as hard working as the women he des- 
cribes; and when he speaks of English 
parvenus he seems to forget that the 
class corresponds to American farve- 
nus. He has compared or contrasted 
classes which do not correspond ; and 
our papers do not mind, if they only 
can have another dig at women. 

There are those who are idle ; but 
you have only to pass our hotels, our 
saloons, our club - houses, to see their 
counterparts among the beings who 
wear boots and stove-pipe hats. Things 
are very well balanced. But if you 
take ‘“‘ Our Idle Dandies,” and contrast 
them with Lord This and That, in the 
English Cabinet and Parliament, you 
will see the justice of this English 
traveller. If a lady sat without occu- 
pation while she was talking with him, 
as politeness demanded, he has no right 
to conclude that she is always idle. On 
the contrary, she may have worked the 
harder to make up lost time. 

A short visit to your country gives 
one no means of really estimating the 
character of the people and comparing 
classes with any accuracy. Our best 
means of information are such books 
as are pictures of society. And here 
one is struck with the similarity of the 
same classes in the two countries, In- 
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deed, this has been shown repeatedly, 
by the taking a book written in one 
country, changing names of persons 
and places, and reprinting it as a book 
indigenous to the soil into which it was 
transplanted. The pictures of society 
are wonderfully similar. Judging from 
these, we should say that there were to 
be found a large class of idle and aim- 
less people, mere pleasure - seekers, 
selfish and purposeless. And if we 
have some also here, we are but a 
branch of the same nation. 

Of course we do not know things; 
but it might have occurred to us, while 
papers like the “Saturday Review" 
were expending their forces week after 
week upon woman in various phases 
of her life, to ask some questions. Is 
the evil all on one side? 

You have a class of men whose 
shining example our newer state of so- 
ciety prevents our enjoying; men of 
hereditary rank and fortune, who spend 
their time at Oxford or Cambridge in 
idleness and dissipation, and who go to 
London to pursue the same course. 
They are always in debt, consider the 
tailor and boot maker and men of 
similar trades fair game, talk of “duns,” 
#. e. men who ask for money honestly 
due them, as their natural enemies, 
and who, in plain terms, live a life of 
dissipation, cheating, stealing, mean- 
ness, and call themselves gentlemen. 
Their utter idleness is one of the least 
of their vices ; their total want of prin- 


‘ciple is amazing to one who has a 


standard of right and wrong. These 
men, with their dissipations and their 
vices, their racing and their betting 
books, exist in great numbers, or your 
books greatly belie you. And beside 
such colossal extravagance, the mere 
extravagance of a woman's dress sinks 
into nothingness; beside such wasted 
lives, mere idleness is a venial sin. 

Do you see any better What has 
come of it? or What is to come of it? 

I trust at least this: that the storm of 
abuse and fault- finding may have 
spent itself, by its own violence. If the 
first man said, “The woman whom 
Thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
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me of the tree and I did eat,” it is but 
natural that the sons of Adam should 
prove their true descent, by laying 
more than half the blame of life on the 
shoulders of Eve's daughters. At the 
same time, there is an inconsistency. 
Whatever their theories, practically 
they will flatter the vain, encourage the 
foolish, and give their admiration to 
the most showily dressed, while they 
pass by the sensible and quiet for their 
more gorgeous sisters. There will 
come of it, we hope, a trifle more intro- 
spection in men and a better ‘“‘chance™ 
for women. 

Some day we may hope to be educa- 
ted for life, educated in the true sense; 
the good that is in us, and the powers 
which we possess, drawn out and made 
available for the work of our lives. 
Even men rather mistake here. The 
first purposes of a man’s life really is, 
to train up his children worthily to 
succeed him and to fill his place. But, 
passing this by, the real aim of men 
now is, to succeed in business ; and for 
that they are educated. Whatever the 
occupation or profession, if a man ex- 
pects to succeed, he undergoes a thor- 
ough training and preparation. There 
is nO exception; even those who are 
cailed men of genius are simply men 
ot hard work — therefore success. 

Women, also, have their great work. 
The apostle Paul has been subject to 
some severe criticism in these later 
days, but one of his dcfa cannot be 
questioned : “I will, therefore, that the 
younger women marry, have children, 
cuide the house, give none occasion 
unto the adversary to speak reproach- 
fully.” This is our first place, our 
highest vocation, that for which we 
should be educated. It would be curi- 
ous to take up the various branches of 
a girl's training, in the ordinary meth- 
ods of our schools, and see how many 
of them have a practical bearing upon 
the life which comes to so many of 
them. Is there physiology which will 
give her any idea of her own structure 
and life ? or chemistry which will teach 
her the properties or uses of food, or 
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what kind of air it is best to breathe ? 
or a mental philosophy which she can 
apply to life? Of course she must be 
intelligent, but some of her intelligence 
should be available practically. 

There will be those to whom mar- 
riage will not come; perhaps there will 
be fewer, if they are content to wait, 
Who is it who says, ‘Certainly no 
beings ever yet lived the life nature in- 
tended them to live, nor had fair play 
for heart and mind, who contrived, by 
hook or by crook, to marry the wrong 
person " ? Now he knew that too much 
of this is done; and the remedy pro- 
posed, divorce, is worse than the evil. 
If one has made such a mistake, it 
must be borne as the least of two evils, 
except when questions of morality are 
involved. 

But if women saw other ways open 
to them in life, they might dare to wait 
for the right person. It is a common 
and rude saying, that “ marrying for 
a home is the hardest way of getting a 
living,”’ and yet too much of it is done, 
because a woman sees no other way to 
live. Some brave spirits who have 
gone before us, have taught us that 
there are other ways open in life, and 
better ways than an untrue marriage. 
And thus it will be, teaching will be 
honorable, and women will be thor- 
oughly prepared. Nursing the sick 
will be honorable, and women will be 
thoroughly trained, educated for the 
work, as for any profession or business. 
The paths of literature are open, and 
an educated woman can write some- 
thing better than love stories and nam- 
by pamby novels. There have been 
enough of this class to show what we 
can do, but in the good time coming 
they may be the rule and not the ex- 
ceptions. I have in mind a woman 
who has supported her family and ed- 
ucated her children (and she is not so 
solitary a case as to be marked) by 
writing an unending series of sensation 
novels. One almost questions whether 
ithad not been betier for the world 
that those children had all been stran- 
gled in the cradle, and so spared the 
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world the infliction of this trash, which 
has weakened and impoverished and 
degraded its thousands of readers, 
even when there was nothing which 
we call immoral in the books. In the 
better days, we trust both the demand 
and the supply will cease, and weak 
minds will not be further weakened 
and diluted. 

There are sore complaints in these 
days, of the trials and sorrows of house- 
keeping. It is no new thing; only the 
past and the future are ever perfect. 
Moreover, one poor woman said, ages 
ago: “I am weary of my life, because 
of the daughters of Heth; if Jacob 
take a wife of the daughters of the land 
what good will my life do me?” When 
men are distracted or troubled, they 
flee away as Jacob did, and try to find 
peace somewhere else. But women, 
unless they have the spirit of Ida Pfeif- 
fer or Lady Hester Stanhope, must 
e’en stay at home. And when they 
are worn out or intimidated by the tri- 
als they meet, they fly to others that 
they know not of, and travel, or take 
lodgings, or go toa hotel. ‘“ There is 
so much care,”’ they say; “ servants 
are not what they were,"’ and they for- 
get that mistresses may not be what 
they were. Their complaint may be 
true, for all the elements of society are 
changing; but as the world has always 
been made up in part of those who 
serve and those who are served, it will 
probably so continue for some time to 
come. We must make the best of it. 
And at present, whatever other causes 
may be at work, a part of the blame 
lies at the door of the served. When 
a young and ignorant woman allows 
herself to be imposed upon, gives un- 
limited license through indolence or 
carelessness, or exercises unequal res- 
traint, she does harm to those whom 
she employs. That wonderful model 
of Solomon's “ looked well to the ways 
of her household.” We hear fascinat- 
ing stories of your trained servants in 
England, of those who are perfect in 
their duties, and are content with few 


privileges. We might believe all this, 
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and envy you, but that Mr. Punch's 
pictures of “ servant-gal-ism "’ are too 
nearly like our own experience to show 
any very material difference in the gen- 
eral tone of the race in the two coun- 
tries. However that may be, some- 
body must train them; and I know of 
no institutions for that purpose but our 
own families. I regard it as no small 
part of our work in life to educate 
them; itis the only way to be sure of good 
servants in these days, and then if they 
turn out well we have our reward. To 
this end, we must have the needful 
knowledge, the education ourselves; 
we cannot well expect that, like Dog- 
berry’s *‘ Reading and writing, could 
come by nature.” To be educated as 
housekeepers is the way to avoid drud- 
gery, and then the task of teaching 
will not be so very burdensome. Here 
lies the plain fact — we may revolt 
against it as we will; it is no small art 
to guide a household well and smooth- 
ly; one must be at the head; and after 
all there is philosophy and truth in 
what you call an Americanism, our 
name for servants, “ Help.” 

So it may be that there will come of 
this increased attention, a better ap- 
preciation of woman as the guide of the 
house, and better and surer work for 
her. 

The Chinese have a saying that for 
every man who is idle, and for every 
woman who does not work, somebody 
must suffer cold and hunger. I have 
denied that we are a nation of idle 
women ; our tendency is rather to over- 
work. <And yet there is a feeling with 
many, not women alone, that idleness 
is the highest good, work the greatest 
evil, and always to be avoided, if one 
can possibly live without it. So the 
greatest blessing of wealth is that one 
is not obliged to work. They do not 
know, they have not learned, that the 
surest road to unhappiness is idleness. 
And yet one can 't be utterly idle; it is 
inane; that is the curse which keeps 
down so many women in Eastern coun- 
There must be the semblance 
So we 


tries, 
of occupation, or the reality. 
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often quote good Dr. Watts: “ For 
Satan finds some mischief still,” etc. 
Wherefore do men smoke? Not al- 
ways from the love of it, until the 
habit is fixed upon them, but because 
they must fancy they are doing some- 
thing. It is one blessing that public 
opinion, or our own sense of right, 
keeps us from the same. So, because 
we must be busy, we plead for a great- 
er variety of work for women ; and that 
is what may come of it. Men say “O, 
you are going out of your sphere,” and 
such and such things are not feminine. 
It may be; we are not living in Arca- 
dia, and these hard tasks are forced 
upon us. Therefore, it is better that 
we be prepared, than that we take 
them up as apprentices, at a time when 
we are obliged to earn our bread. 
There is no more helpless being than a 
woman left to her own exertions, and 
with no special gift or talent or educa- 
tion for any work. 

There is one feminine occupation to 
which men think we may always turn. 
They little know. For some curious 


reason, sewing, as a fine art, is falling 


into disrepute. It is called drudgery, 
and they say we have machines — as if 
machines did not need brains and in- 
telligence to guide them. These are 
opinions. 

“For a notable needlewoman, des- 
pite her sage lore, was the wife of the 
king, as sorrowful women mostly are.” 
And so writes another: “ Yes; if it 
was in reality a descent from more ele- 
vated and elevating occupations, I still 
must confess to it. A woman after all, 
is uf a woman, and there are times 
when the greatest book or the grand- 
est imagination in the world, have no 
attractions compared with those of a 
piece of muslin, a needle, and a 
thread." 

Where there are exceptions to this 
rule, we can only say we are sorry for 
them. If we are sorrowful, there is 
occupation, so that thought and feeling 
are not such a weariness; if the mind 
is occupied, the fingers may be busy 
while we think ; if we are impatient or 
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waiting, we can work off our impa- 
tience at the point of the needle. I 
have sometimes thought that electricity 
or magnetism may have something to 
do with it, and a current be carried off 
at the point through the fingers. 

If you want to think or meditate, to 
write a book, or search your spirit, I 
know no better help than busy fingers. 
Did you ever think of the apostle Paul, 
with all his talent and learning, work- 
ing for bread, not by writing for the 
papers, but by “tent - making"? 
Whether it was sewing or weaving, it 
was the work of his hands, and a sort 
of rest to his soul. Then he could 
think out his sermons, his schemes of 
doctrine, could calm and subdue his 
spirit, and silently grow in wisdom. 
Those months were not lost any more 
than his years in Arabia. And I have 
seen nervous, weary men of his pro- 
fession, who I think would be much 
benefitted by the relief of a few months 
at tent - making. 

But to return to women and work. 
They are just now beginning to dis- 
cover that we are in danger of over - 
educating our children, girls especially, 
in the public schools. From five to six 
hours of study and recitation, under 
the pressure of competition, together 
with extra hours of study at home, are 
too much for young brains. After you 
have weakened one or two generations 
and killed off one also, we may begin 
to learn wisdom, and work the brain 
less and the body more. We shall see 
that our grandmothers were not so far 
astray when they learned needlework 
in school as well as book learning. 
What they will do with the boys | do 
not know ; but when we learn wisdom 
we shall have sewing lessons for girls, 
in the schools, and teach them an art 
which they would learn in no other 
way, since their mothers before them 
have been neglected, and are ignorant 
of this fine art. We may scoff, and 
say that sewing comes by nature. We 
know better, and that no knowledge 
comes without care and pains. And 
one feature of the good time comings, 
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will be, that women will have a share 
in the work of deciding matters educa- 
tional. In one of our States a woman 
has been appointed State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and having time and 
tact, she will doubtless do well. It is 
conceded that we do better than men 
in many matters of detail, and so, 
gradually, we shall find other fields 
graciously relinquished to us, in which 
we can really work better. 

It is all a question of time, and a few 
women like Florence Nightingale will 
help us. She compels respect. And 
yet she fought a hard battle, for was 
she not going out of the beaten track ? 
Men have not yet done saying, The 
true place for a woman is as a wife and 
mother, at the head of her household. 
“True, O King.” If she could find 
her place. Do you remember the “ In- 
dian Philosopher "’ ? 

** But cruel chance and cruel fates, 


Our Eastern souls have left their mates 
On Europe’s barbarous shore.” 


THE OLD AND THE 


HY, what is the matter?” en- 

quired Mary Allen, as her 

friend Flora Stanton entered the room, 

with a look of extreme annoyance 

upon her handsome face. ‘ What és 
the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, this letter from Uncle David. 
He wants me to marry him,—and 
Aunt Mary only two months in her 
grave! You cannot imagine how badly 
it makes me feel. I always thought 
more of him than of all my own uncles 
put together; and I would not have 
believed he could have been so unfeel- 
ing.” 

“* How old is he, Flora?” 

“ Sixty-five, that is all. Isn't it ab- 
surd ?” 

“And you are twenty-seven —a dif- 
ference of thirty-eight years only.” 

“Yes: some men seem to think that 
when a woman has passed twenty-tive, 
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Let any woman who finds such vo- 
cation, take it. Yet through wars and 
emigration and vice and bachelorhood 
a very large proportion are left unmat- 
ed, and multitudes of them, with wid- 
ows and orphans also, must earn their 
bread. We must have some prepara- 
tion. They say, when a woman is 
educated for some work or profession, 
and then marries, ‘‘ What a waste.” 
By no means. All the knowledge she 
has will be so much gain to her, and 
will make her so much the more useful 
and fitted for her position. 

Meantime we will all marry, if we 
can. And if not, we will not be help- 
less; but we will do more and talk less, 
and then “may come of it” permis- 
sion to be trained for something beside 
dependence; and since so many of us 
must work, a cultivation of our power 
to work. 

Let us have peace—for, vh, we are 
tired of this strife. 

Hope Evers. 


YOUNG LOVER. 


she is antiquated enough to marry 


Methusaleh himself! Do I look so 
very Passe, Mary?” 

“ Well, no,” was the laughing reply ; 
“with your fresh complexion and deli- 
cate features, you might pass anywhere 
for twenty-one or two. May I read the 
letter?" 

“Certainly,” said Flora, handing 
it to her. ‘I would like to hear your 
opinion of it.” 

And this is what it contained : 

“Dear Little Flo.:| You may, per- 
haps, be a little surprised when you 
read these lines; and yet, you ought 
not to feel so, after all, knowing as you 
do how much I have always thought 
of and loved you. You may also 
think that I should have waited a little 
longer after your aunt's death; but 
delays are dangerous, especially at my 
age. There may be others standing 
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ready to seize the treasure, before cus- 
tom and etiquette would make it 
admissible for me to put in my claim. 
Well, Flora, to reach the point at 
once, I want you to be my wife — not 
now, of course, but at the end of a 
year. No one need know anything 
about our engagement. You may ob- 
ject to my age; but, Flora, you are no 
longer young yourself. A woman of 
twenty-seven is no infant. I have 
always loved you, and always shall do 
so; and my only thought would be to 
make you happy. I have money, and 
can give you everything you desire. 
Think well of my offer, Flo. Do not 
throw my letter in the fire, with one of 
your bewitching shrugs, but try and 
realize what it is to be the idol of a 
man still young enough to fully realize 
and appreciate beauty, wit, and intelli- 
gence like yours. 

“ Under all 
friend, 


circumstances, your 
“Davip WILSON.” 


Mary Allen read the letter all 
through, and then, throwing back her 
head, indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“ The old goose !"’ she exclaimed at 
last. “I never read anything quite 
equal to that, in the shape of a love- 
letter.” 

“Don't, Mary !"’ pleaded Flora. “I 
cannot bear to have you laugh at him, 
He has always been such a kind, good 
friend to me.” 

“A very disinterested one, it seems. 
I think it is shameful for a man of his 
age to try and induce a young girl like 
you to be his wife.”’ 

“But he does 
young girl, Mary.” 

“Oh, no; of course not, just now. 
The sly old fox ! After he married you, 
he would boast of having won so young 
a wife. Is he Fred's father?” 

“Yes: that is the worst of it.”’ 

“Does n't he know that you love 
his son?" 

“No: Aunt Mary died just after I 
became engaged to Fred; and so he 
waited, before telling his father any- 
thing about it.” 


not consider me a 
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“ Rather an awkward state of affairs, 
is it not?” 

“Yes: I must answer the letter, and 
I cannot bear to do it. What shall I 
write ?”’ 

“Tell him, frankly, that you love 
his son. I do not see what else you 
can do.” 

«Oh, dear!” exclaimed Flora, with 
asigh. “I wish men would n't be so 
silly!’” And she went off to perform 
what she considered a very disagreea- 
ble duty. 


A fine, stalwart looking man, of 
sixty years or more, was seated one 
morning in the breakfast-room of a 
large handsome house in Cincinnati, 
reading the daily paper, when he was 
interrupted by the entrance of another 
gentleman, young and very prepossess- 
ing in appearance. 

“Good morning, father!" he said. 
“T have something to communicate 
that affects me very closely.” 

“Well, my son,” replied the old 
gentleman, blandly, as he laid aside 
his paper. ‘I am ready to hear any- 
thing that you may have to tell me. 
Nothing unpleasant, I hope, howev- 
er.” 

“Not at all,” said the youth, color- 
ing and smiling. ‘1 should have 
told you some time ago, if it had not 
been for poor mother's death.” And 
the tears gathered slowly in his eyes. 

“ Well, Fred, what is it?” enquired 
his father, somewhat impatiently. 

“1 do not think you will be at all 
surprised, sir. That is, I think you 
must have noticed —you must have 
been aware of ——” 

“Well, well! what is it I must have 
noticed and been aware of ?”’ 

“Why, you see, father, I have al- 
ways felt—I have always prefer- 
red 

“Toasted cheese? I have always 
noticed — have always been aware — 
that you had a decided preference for 
that most indigestible culinary prepa- 
ration.” 

“Please don't laugh at me, father ; 
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but what I want to ask is your consent 
— that is, your approval-——"’ 

“ Frederick Wilson, will you tell me 
what you are driving at?” 

“ Well, father, I am engaged to my 
cousin Flora.” 

“The deuce you are!" exclaimed 
the old man, springing to his feet like 
a boy of sixteen. “ Then you need 
not expect to obtain my consent, for 
you never will have it— never!" 

“ Why, father, what do you mean ?” 
asked his son, staring at the excited 
old gentleman in utter amazement. 
“What objection can you have to 
Flora? I always supposed you were 
very fond of her.’ 

* Objection ! Well, in the first place, 
she is a year older than you are.”’ 

“But what great difference can that 
make? Only one year.” 

“It makes a very great difference, I 
can tell you. A woman of twenty- 
seven is ten years older than a man of 
that age. You are a mere boy, in 
comparison.” 


“Why, father, how strangely you do 


talk! But Flora loves me as truly as I 
do her.” 

“She does, does she? Perhaps 
when she knows that you have not 
one single cent, her love will not stand 
the test. Splendid wife she would be 
for a poor man! Extravagant little 
puss!" 

“She knows that I receive a good 
salary, thanks to your kindness.” 

“Yes: but if you persist in marrying 
her, your ‘good salary’ will not be 
forthcoming. You may have to make 
a living somewhere else, my fine fel- 
low. Flo. is a good girl; but she 
loves money and what money brings, 
about as well as any woman I ever 
knew.” 

‘I am not afraid to test her con- 
stancy. She will be willing to wait 
until I can make a home for her. But 
will You not tell me why you object to 
her marrying me ?” 

‘Object to her marrying you! Be- 
cause | intend to marry her myself.” 

*What!"’ And this time it was the 
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young man that sprang in utter amaze- 
ment from his chair. 

“Well, you need not stare at me as 
if I were a petrified gorilla! I intend 
to marry Flora Stanton myself.” 

“And mother only dead 
months! "’ 

“You need not take the trouble to 
remind me of that. Didn't I make 
your mother a good husband ?” 

“ Certainly, you did.” 

“Did | not make your mother hap- 
py?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Then the sooner I marry again, 
the sooner another woman can be 
made happy.” 

“ But she loves me.”’ 

“Well, I shall not live, probably, 
more than twelve or fifteen years lon- 
ger. At that time, you will still be in 
the prime of life, and can marry her, 
if you wish it.” 

“ Wait fifteen years—for your death ! 
What a strange proposal.” 

“I do not see anything so very 
strange about it.” 

** But Flo. never will agree to marry 
you, father.” 

“ Well, we will see about that. She 
has more sense than you give het 
credit for ;"" and taking up the paper, 
he was soon engrossed, apparently, in 
its contents. 


two 


A few days after this, Flora, with 
flushed cheeks and tearful eyes, ap- 
peared again in her friend’s room. 

“T have just received a letter from 
Fred,”’ she said ; ‘‘ and he is se annoy 
ed by, and ashamed of, his father.” 

“Has he told him of his engage 
ment ?”’ 

“Yes; and Uncle has refused very 
decidedly to give his consent.” 

“*Under all circumstances, 
friend’ !— eh, Flora?” 

“Mary, you must not expect men to 
be consistent when they are in love; 
and I suppose Uncle David is really 
very fond of me. Oh, dear! How very 
unfortunate it is! There is poor Miss 
McKinney would give the world, | 


your 
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know, to be his wife; and she is still 
pretty and attractive. I advised him 
to ask her.” 

“Oh, Flo., what did you do that for ? 
I am sure it must be dreadfully aggra- 
vating toa man in love, to have the 
woman he wishes to marry recommend 
some one else.” 

“He ought to have known better 
than to ask me to marry him. It is 
very strange that he never noticed 
Fred's preference for me. We have 
loved each other for several years.” 

“And have only been engaged two 
months ?” 

“Fred thought that I preferred an- 
other man. His father refuses his 
consent to our marriage; and so poor 
Fred intends to leave Cincinnati, and 
try his fortunes somewhere else. He 
asks if I will agree to wait for hima 
few years.” 

* And what shall you tell him ?’ 

“Why, Mary, I love him, and will 
wait until he is forty years old, if it is 
necessary; but | am sure that Uncle 
will relent, when he finds that we are 
really in earnest.” 

At this moment there was a ring at 
the bell ; and a servant appeared, say- 
ing : 

“A gentleman in the parlor wishes 
to see you, Miss Flora.”’ 

“Very well; I will be there in a 
moment. Did he not send up his 
card ?” 

“No, Miss.” 

Flora descended to the parlor, and 
upon opening the door, started back 
with an exclamation of dismay. 

“Uncle David!” she said, slowly. 

“Yes, dear; Uncle David himself. 
Are you not glad to see me?” 

“Yes: but * 

“ But what?” he asked, drawing her 
towards him. 

“Don't!” she said, shrinking away 
for the first time from his proffered kiss. 

“Have I then become so disagree- 
able to you?"’ he asked, reproachfully. 

“Oh, Uncle,” she asked, “how 
could you do so? Poor Aunt Mary has 
only been dead two months.” 
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“Yes: you and Fred are both deter- 
mined to keep me in mind of that cir- 
cumstance; but, Flo., | do not ask 
you to marry me now. I am willing 
to wait the proper time, so that we 
need not shock the delicacy of anyone.” 

“ But I love Fred.”’ 

“ Pshaw, Flo.! that boy! He does 
not know his own mind yet. Why, he 
will have twenty loves before he settles 
down and gets married. You should 
marry a mana good deal older than 
yourself,” 

“ Thirty-eight years, I suppose," re 
plied the girl, dryly. 

“Don't be sarcastic, Flo. Women 
should never assume that tone: it does 
not add to their attractions. Now, my 
dear, I want you to act like the sensi- 
ble woman I have always considered 
you. You never were intended to be 
a poor man’s wife, to stitch and scrub 
and wash dishes. Your hands are too 
white — your tastes too refined and 
elevated. You would be perfectly mis- 
erable. I can gratify your every wish 
—take you to Europe, if you say so, 
give you all the books, pictures, hand- 
some dresses, you long for and desire. 
Now, Fred can give you nothing of the 
kind.” 

“T shall marry him, Uncle David, if 
he has not one single cent.” 

“Is that your final determination ?”’ 

“It is,” she replied, firmly. 

“Very well; you marry entirely 
against my wishes and consent.” 


“TI am very sorry to displease so 
kind a friend as you have always been 
to me; but I am sure that you will for- 
give me, sometime.” * 

“Forgive you? Certainly; I forgive 


you now. But I am disappointed. | 
always considered you a woman of 
good sound common sense. Good - 
bye.” 

“Why, you are not going away ?” 

“ That is my intention,”’ 

“What! not stay and see father?’ 

**I did not come to see your father. 
I came to see Flora Stanton, a sensible 
woman, and I found only a. silly 
girl.” 
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*‘Oh, Uncle, how unkind you are! 
Will you not stay a little longer ?”’ 

“No: I told you that I came to see 
my intended wife. Not finding her, I 
shall go home.” 

“Don't be offended at what I am 
going to say; but there is a lady who 
would make you much happier than I 
ever could — after a reasonable time.” 

“You might have spared me that 
hit, Flo. By the lady, 1 suppose you 
mean Miss McKinney; but I have no 
affinity for old maids ; and then, when 
I marry, I prefer to make my own 
selection. I may not always be so 
unfortunate. Good-bye.” 

Flora's parents expressed so much 
surprise, when they learned that Mr. 
Wilson had come and gone without 
seeing them, that she, with much blush- 
ing and hesitation, was obliged to tell 
them the motive of his visit; which 
announcement was received, at first 
with incredulous surprise, and then 
with shouts of laughter. 


“ The old goose!"’ Mr. Stanton ex- 


claimed, as Mary had done _ before 


him. But Flora, annoyed and asham- 
ed as she was of her uncle's folly, still 
could not bear to hear him ridiculed. 

“Don't laugh at him, father,” she 
said. ‘He has always been so fond 
of me.” 

“Yes, so it seems, my dear; very 
fond indeed. I always thought David 
a very queer fellow; but I did not sup- 
pose that he would ever try to steal his 
son's promised wife! What will Fred 
do now? His father never will con- 
sent to his marriage with you.”’ 

“No: poor Fred is going to leave 
Cincinnati, and go into business some- 
where else.” 

“ Tell him to come here, and | will 
take him into partnership with me; 
then you can be married as soon as 
you like, with or without David's con- 
sent.” 

*O, you dear, good old father! 
cried, throwing her arms around him; 
“but had you not better write to him 
yourself ?”” 

‘Yes, perhaps it would be best.” 


she 
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After leaving Flora, Mr.Wilsen went 
immediately to New York, remained 
there a few days, and then returned to 
his home. 

** Well, Fred,” he said, when he first 
met his son, “do you know where | 
have been?” 

“To see Flora, I suppose.” 

“O, she has written all about my 
visit, then ?”’ 

“I have had a letter from her, and 
from her father.” 

“From Mr. Stanton ? 
he say?” 

“He offers to take me into partner- 
ship with him.” 

“Very kind indeed, in him. 
have accepted, of course?” 

“T intend to do so,” 

“O, yes, I knew it. That is all the 
thanks we poor old fathers get, after 
doing all we can for our sons; they go 
off and leave us, at a moment's warn- 
ing.” 

“I certainly had no desire to leave 
you ; I should much prefer to remain 
here, but I cannot abandon the woman 
that loves me, and has promised to be 
my wife.” 

“QO, yes, you will agree to remain 
here, provided that you can have it all 
your own way. I do not wish you to 
marry.” 

“Then, father, I shall write and ac- 
cept Mr. Stanton’s offer.”’ 

but there was one good friend who 
was determined, if possible, to make 
all things smooth between father and 
son. This was Miss McKinney, the 
lady that Flora imagined would glad- 
ly become the wife of her Uncle David. 
She was a cousin of his deceased wife, 
and of Flora’s stepmother; a fine look- 
ing woman of forty-two or three, who 
had had the extraordinary courage to 
remain unmarried, of her own free will 
and choice. She had never cared par- 
ticularly for any man ; had no interest- 
ing romance, with which to entertain 
her friends ; no blue-eyed, yellow-hair- 
ed sailor, lying at the bottom of the 
ocean, whose blue shirt and shiny hat 
she preserved in a perfumed chest ; 


What does 


You 
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there was no bronzed man in Calcutta, 
waiting for just the right moment to 
appear upon the scene. Miss McKin- 
ney lived a happy contented life, doing 
good whenever she had an opportuni- 
ty; minding her own affairs, excepting 
when interference with other people's 
seemed likely to be advantageous to 
those concerned. Fred Wilson was 
her especial favorite, and to her he 
confided all his troubles, sure of a 
sympathetic and judicious _ listener. 
She knew of his love for Flora, and of 
Mr. Wilson's opposition, although the 
cause of that opposition Fred natur- 
ally kept to himself, not willing to ex- 
pose his father’s folly. And Miss Mc- 
Kinney determined to make an effort, 
at least, towards the happiness of the 
young couple. So, dressed in flowing 
robes of silk and velvet, which she well 
knew would have their effect upon the 
fastidious old gentleman, she went to 
brave the lion in his den. 

* Ah! Miss McKinney,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘this is an unexpected pleasure. 
It is not often that you favor us.” 

“No, Mr. Wilson, and I have not 
come without a purpose, this time. It 
is not my custom, usually, to meddle 
with the affairs of my neighbors, but 
that is just what I intend to do now.” 

“ You frighten me, madam.” 

“T did not suppose such a thing pos- 
sible.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” 
he replied, with a courtly bow; “ but 
do n’t you know that you have aroused 
my curiosity sadly? Please tell me 
what it is that you are about to do.” 

“Plead for the happiness of your 
son, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Did he ask you to intercede for 
him ?” 

“No, I am doing it entirely of my 
own accord. I cannot understand why 
you should object to his marriage with 
Flora Stanton. You have always 
spoken of her in the highest terms.” 

“ Did he not tell you my reasons for 
opposing his wishes in this affair ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Shall /tell you?” 
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“If you please.” 

“ Then it is because I wish to marry 
her myself.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, holding 
up both delicately - gloved hands, and 
presenting the very picture of horri- 
fied astonishment ; “ and cousin Mary 
only —” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that.” 

“ Well, David Wilson, I had no idea 
that you could be such —” 

“An old fool—you mean proba- 
bly.” 

“Politeness prevents me from ex- 
pressing just my idea upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“Miss McKinney, would you have 
thought me so very foolish if I had 
asked you instead of Flora?” 

“IT should have thought that, for de- 
cency’s sake at least, you might have 
waited a year, before offering such a 
very dubious compliment to avy lady, 
Gocd morning, Mr. Wilson.” And 
drawing her elegant robes about her, 
she swept disdainfully past him and 
out of the room. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, after a few 
moments’ reflection, ‘‘ I suppose I must 
be an old fool, as they all seem to be 
of the same opinion. Here, Fred! 
Fred!!"" he shouted; and the sten- 
torian tones proved that his lungs had 
not lost their vigor, if he was sixty- 
five. 

The young man entered the room at 
a single bound. 

“You may write to Flo, that if she 
is determined not to come here as my 
wife, she may come as my daughter. 
But if I had only been twenty years 
younger, you wouldn't have cut me 
out in this way, you handsome dog, 
you.” Fred seized his father’s hand 
impetuously, ‘ There, there, you need 
n't pull my arm off; go and write your 
letter.” 

And after the happy couple had 
been several months married, Mr. Wil- 
son called the young wife aside, one 
day, with the question: ‘ Now Filo., 
are you any better contented than you 
would have been as my wife?” 
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“O, Uncle, Fred is just the dearest He never married again, but indulg- 

fellow in the world.” ed in fatherly flirtations with all the 

“ Well, well, thirty-eight years do pretty girls, who united in thinking him 

make a good deal of difference.” “such a nice, funny old gentleman !"’ 
Lettice Thorpe. 


UNANSWERED LETTERS. 


S he that looks with longing eye 
Across the blue seas, tempest - tossed, 
Lone shipwrecked on a barren coast, 

To see some hope - winged bark go by, 
Or he that roams by Stygian sty — 
A wandering ghost, 
May feel how waiting hearts do tire, 
So do we watch, in vain desire, 
Day after day an empty Post. 


And sorely vexed with jealousy, 
We feed the vagrant thoughts that bring 
Love’s unrequited smart and sting : 
‘« My friend no longer cares for me ; 
An idle dream that we might see 
In anything 
The self - same beauty — cease to mourn 
A feeble friendship, overworn, 
Nor nurse the faded flowers of spring.” 


Or marvel if our last, missent, 

Still keeps its ardent message sealed ; 

Or feeling’s fervid page revealed 
Some folly — though for wisdom meant ; 
Or sigh, ** Alas! if love be spent, 

Or hearts congealed ! "’ 

Howbeit, only this is known: 
Our friendship’s fairy garden grown, 

So all too soon, a barren field. 


The while, perchance, our waiting friend, 
Grown sick with joy delayed, nor gets 
The long - expected missive, frets : 

«© love —our being’s sum and end! 

Why still these precious moments lend 

To vain regrets, 

Or dream some other may be true ? 

No more shall life its faith renew 
In other men, if 4e forgets. 
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*O doubt — that deepens more my woe! 
Had I the trust, undimmed of fears, 


That his the love but time endears — 


That burns with an unfailing glow, 


How would I all this care forego — 


These griefs and tears! 


To know his heart still all mine own, 


I in this darkened world alone 


Would wait content a thousand years.” 


So longing on we faint and tire : 


And is this priceless good we wait — 


Some friend with every mood to mate, 


But offspring of a base desire ? 


Or love to which our souls aspire, 


Or soon or late 


May yet our famished bosoms know ? 


Aye! nevermore to miss thee so— 


Companion of the heavenly state! 


The gem the briny ocean urns, 


Still bears, though hid, its ruby ray ; 


Though storms enshroud the orb of « 


lay, 


Behind the cloud the sunlight burns ; 


Our friend, if true, still loves and yearns, 


Though far away ; 


And if our waiting hearts but keep 


Their faith, a fuller 


oy shall heap 


The measure of love's long delay 


PEACOCK’S 


JHAT business I ever had in 
our family, is a matter I could 


never rightly determine. I seemed 
to have as much fitness for the position 
to which it pleased God to appoint me, 
as would have had a paroquet for a 
nest of humming-birds. Indeed, less: 
for the parequet and the humming- 
have at least the resem- 
blance of color and swift motion, whil: 
land my family were as unlike in all 
regards as are Basques and Norlanders 


birds would 


Mamma and the girls were soft, 
sensuous, dreamy-eyed blondes, fair to 
look upon, ease-loving, amiable, and 
impressible. Aristocratic to the last 


degree, they reposed in elegant aban- 


PLUMES. 


don upon the luxurious couch of thei 


position in socicty. Undeniably beau- 
tiful in face and form, gifted with all 
social grace, and furnished by our self- 
exiled father with large worldly fortune, 
these lovely females flourished, like the 
lilies of the field, neither toiling nor 
spinning, neither in any manner ruf 
fling the complacent current of the 
smoothiy-gliding stream of their lives. 
No ripple of the world’s unrest entered 
the serene harbor where their barks 
reposed. Vexing questions of morai 
and social reforms annoyed them no 
more than they ever annoyed the 
houris of Mahomet's paradise. Life, 
for them, was one fair parterre, whose 
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central pavilion, silken curtained, gold 
and gem broidered, enclosed them 
with its dainty and delicate drapery, 
preventing them alike from viewing 
and being viewed by the great outly- 
ing world. 

Parting the perfumed hangings of 
this luxurious abode, and peering with 
wistful eyes out into the mysterious 
world of life and labor, I, a Zincali 
among Angles, leaned ever far out at 
the rift, and restlessly longed to sever 
the silken cords that held the drapery, 
and to step forth, free-footed, to ex- 
plore and to experience. 

Books and teachers found in me an 
apt and eager scholar. Hungering 
and thirsting for knowledge, even 
knowledge failed to satisfy. An innate 
conviction that somewhere in the great 
world of wants and needs around and 
beyond me, there was some place and 
work awaiting me, compelled me to 
seek, from any quarter, all necessary 
aid to fit me for filling becomingly that 
position in life worthy of my father’s 
child. 

My ideal father! How my heart and 
imagination went out to him! All that 
was brave and noble and self-forgetful 
and self-abnegating in man, went to 
form the mental portrait of the father I 
had never seen, but whom I worship- 
ped with all the absorbing idolatry of 
a lonely, unappreciated, intense girl 
nature. 

Between my mother and sisters and 
myself, there was, and had ever been, 
nothing in common. No thought of 
men who work or women who weep, 
ever disturbed their placid contempla- 
tions; and if I, in my eagerness to 
fathom great mysteries of human life, 
made question to either of them, I re- 
ceived for my reward a look of mild 
surprise, or a commiserating word of 
wonder. I think they all liked the 
canaries and the parrots and the 
poodles far better than me. I know 
they considered them much less a 
nuisance to have around. 

“ Her father’s own child!" mamma 
would say, looking askance at me. 
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“ His restless, uneasy, inquisitive ways : 
never satisfied with seeing or hearing. 
Really, if he wz//7 live off in Farther 
India all his days, he ought to have 
Zoe to keep him company. They'd 
be a capital match.” 

How, as I heard their words, I long- 
ed and hoped that this far off father, 
an alien from his own house since my 
earliest infancy, wou/d send for “ his 
own child”; but alas, he never did. 

In my twentieth year, he died, on 
his homeward passage; and I, who 
had never seen him, never even cor- 
responded with him, but who yet 
adored him, reserved within my heart 
one secret chamber sacred to his 
memory. Green tendrils of fresher 
loves have crept and twined around 
the doorway, and fair blossoms of 
pleasant plants have bloomed about 
its sealed entrance ; yet sometimes, in 
the solemn night, I put aside the 
clinging vines and tender buds, wet 
with the dews of life, and turn the key 
that opens into the silent chamber, and 
go in alone, to watch and weep beside 
my precious dead. 

Beside the worship of this unseen, 
unknown, ideal father, my life held 
just one other passion. Our family 
was an old and a wealthy and a trav- 
elled one. Their feet had wandered 
in all lands, and their acquaintances 
were in the ends of the earth. Mer- 
chandise and jewels and ships and 
slaves and souls of men, were in one 
generation or another found in their 
possession ; and their wealth of stores 
acquired, handed down from father to 
son, seemed to increase by every 
handling. My home was one of lux- 
ury ; yet within it my greatest treasure 
was the steadfast affection of a single 
slave. 

In my babyhood, an uncle in Puerto 
Rique had sent to me, as a gift, a 
young creole woman, who became at 
once my nurse. She took me to her 
bosom; and she alone, of all the 
world, loved me. I grew to love her 
tawny face and clear crisp voice, far 
better than those of any earthly being. 
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When she first came from the islands, 
she spoke only Spanish ; and from her 
lips I caught my earliest accents — 
those soft sweet tones, more musical to 
me even now than the language of my 
native land. I love, to this day, to 
forget sometimes the plain, practical 
Saxon tongue, and lisp with dear old 
Nita in Spanish speech; for Nita had 
been well bred, and travelled, and 
used the pure Castilian of the blue- 
blooded Dons of the ancient Spanish 
family to whose island estates she be- 
longed. 

In a household of such wealth as 
was ours, there was no reason why 
Nita should not indulge her taste in 
the matter of her attire. Unique and 
striking indeed were my dear nurse's 
varied costumes. In her early prime, 
her long silken hair was often inter- 
woven with strange, rare coins, and 
wound ina plaited crown above her 
weli-shaped brow. Sometimes a gay 
turban of yellow or scarlet silk, inter- 
twisted with gold or silver cord, hid 
all the shining tresses; and sometimes 
a roll of pure white India muslin en- 
circled her head, and depended ina 
long misty scarf or veil at one side. 
Her best gowns of foreign silks — those 
of gay patterns, many-hued and sug- 
gestive in form and color—were my 
childish admiration. All the princesses 
of the storied days of Haroun al 
Raschid, suffered in my infantile im- 
agination by comparison with Nita, 
Zaida, Zoraida, and Zoraihaida, had 
no charm equal in my eyes to the 
grace and splendor of my adored 
Nita. Who had such pearl earrings ? 
such coral necklaces ? such lofty combs 
of tortoise-shell and filagree gold and 
silver? such wondrous veils and man- 
tles? such rare and varied fans— 
feather fans from the plumes of gor- 
geous tropic birds; fans of delicate 
gauzy créfe, wrought with threads of 
gold, in quaintdevices ; fans of sandal- 
wood, and of ivory and ebony ? 

It chanced occasionally that my pa- 
trician sisters, with all their resources, 
were fain to borrow of my Nita some 
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rare and enviable article of feminine 
adornment. Among other treasures 
gathered by Nita in foreign lands, was 
one that they had often vainly endeav- 
ored to borrow, but which, however 
willingly she bestowed on them her 
fans and her scarfs, as often as their 
entreaties were urged for it, was sure 
to cause the cover of her great cam- 
phor-wood chest to come down, with 
an ominous click of the lock. 

‘Not yet, Miss Genevieve; not yet, 
Miss Ginevra. I have no spite against 
ye, young ladies. Time enough to 
listen to your teasings when I 've some 
grudge to settle with you.” And then 
no farther words had Nita in reply to 
the torrent of curious questionings. 

“] shall wear it, some day,” I once 
said triumphantly, as 1 crouched upon 
a divan beside the wonderful treasure- 
chest. ‘It suits me. Geraldine and 
Genevieve and Ginevra are too tame 
looking for such plumage. Let them 
wear marabous and swan's-down on 
their pale blues. Emerald green and 
Guinea gold, with amethysts and 
sapphires glinting and blending and 
intermingling like the hues on a hum- 
ming-bird'’s throat, or the glowing, 
shifting colors of the dolphin, are for 
me, 1, who am ‘black but comely.’ 
Wait until | beam on your sa/on ina 
white c7véfe, starred and gemmed with 
Nita’s jewelled fire- flies of Brazil ; 
with scarlet leaves and berries in 
my purple braids, and around my 
form this envied robe of peacock’s 
plumes!" 

Nita’s face grew positively ashen- 
hued. 

“No nifiitz, my pretty one, that will 
never be. Don't ask me “4at. You'll 
never carry that mantle on your pretty 
shoulders — never, far gracias de 
Dios !*’ And she clasped me to her 
bosom and rocked to and fro in a pas- 
sion of affection. 

“ The folly of these creole Spanish,” 
sneered Ginevra, as she haughtily 
gathered her skirts around her and 
went from Nita’s room. 

“ Zoe is quite as much of a foreigner 
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and a mystery as Nita,” said Geral- 
dine. 

«A precious match!" added Gene- 
vieve, in her mild, astonished way. 
‘Her beauty is something tantalizing, 
though,” glancing back as she followed 
my sisters from the room. 

“Let them go, dear,”’ said Nita. ‘1 
don’t want them to wear it; but I'd 
fold them in it, day by day, until——”’ 
and she paused and shuddered as in 
terror, and then, with a sigh, continued, 
“before my #éfzfa should ever wrap it 
for a moment around her blessed 
body.” 

“Why, Nita? pray why?” I beg- 
ged. ‘What superstitious mystery 
does this beautiful garment suggest ?”’ 

But she only shook her head and 
said, solemnly : 

“No matter, child. !t is no super- 
stition. Young children can wait for 
some things, in this world of mystery.” 

And so, as years rolled on, the mys 
tery of the rare and beautiful robe 
remained to me unsealed. Many of 


Nita’s rare possessions had fallen to 


her at the death of her Spanish mis- 
tress. Heir-looms of that old family 
were some of these costly treasures ; 
among them this robe or mantle —a 
wonderful fabric of amber velvet, 
sewed thickly over with the eyes of 
peacock’s plumes, and furnished with 
clasps of Guinea gold studded with 
sapphires and emeralds, and _ lined 
throughout with violet satin, richly bro- 
caded. The ample tolds of this unique 
and magnificent garment would have 
enveloped me to my knees; and often 
did my girlish dreams picture myself, 
arrayed in some fantastic costume of 
gossamer and beetle’s wings, and 
always over it all, the matchless robe 
of peacock’s plumes. Should I ever, 
ever coax it from dear Nita ? 
As I have said, 1 was an 
learner, At sixteen | sent to 
school, where [| pursued the usual 
academic course marked out for girls, 
and in due time was graduated with 
the honors of valedictorian. Immedi- 
ately following my “ finishing "’ exer- 
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cises, came a tour through the North- 
ern States and Canada. I think, in a 
simply educational way, this summer 
tour was more to me than my last 
whole year of books had been. My 
eyes each day read pages from a book 
hitherto sealed from their sight — the 
book of human life. Its lessons sank 
into my heart and memory. They 
seemed to supplement and intensify all 
the teachings I had received from 
books and masters. Schools and 
tutors had developed my faculties, so 
that they were now capable of exercis- 
ing themselves upon proper subjects 
for thoughtful consideration. The 
great out-door world was now fur- 
nishing to my unbiased mind _ these 
subjects. I looked upon them, and | 
thought. I saw justice to be but a 
name anda myth; truth a despised 
thing; purity and mercy but selfish 
and lustful shams. All grades and 
classes and conditions of society I be- 
held steeped in bribery, oppression, 
injustice, corruption, fraud. This was 
the great outlying world, upon whose 
hidden mystery my hungry eyes from 
within the veiling curtains of our fam- 
ily pavilion, had strained their eager 
vision to descry. 

Did | turn, heart-sore and sick, away 
from this unrest, back to the seclusion 
of the rose-tinted pavilion? No, My 
soul was fired with a zeal that seemed 
like inspiration; and a consciousness 
of pure purpose gave new strength to 
dawning powers whose force I now 
felt no longer latent, filling all my 
being with incentive to earnest action, 

My work — my mission! How viv- 
idly it limned itself before my mental 
vision! I, who was placed in social 
scale the loftiest, should plead the 
cause of the lowliest; 1, who was pro- 
tected by wealth, should be the advo- 
cate of the poor and the defenceless ; 
I, who might repose at ease through 
life upon a couch of roses, should seek 
the thorny paths, and, standing with 
the toiling throng, should work for the 
oppressed and overburdened. 1, who 
had known no greater sorrow than a 
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lost ideal, who had borne no sharper 
injustice than a lack of affection from 
kindred, I should go forth the preacher 
of pity for the neglected, justice for the 
oppressed, and good-will to all; I,a 
woman, to be petted, sought after, ad- 
mired, should plead for women, op- 
pressed, abused, down -trodden, and 
spurned. 

Across my enthusiastic meditations 
sometimes indeed a wave of sober 
doubt in the feasibility of my plans 
swept with a chilling ebb and flow. 
Was I a mad Quixotic visionary? a 
mild, well - meaning lunatic? Had 
youth and maidenhood and beauty no 
power or right to cope with wrong and 
crime? Were virtue and purity and 
integrity and philanthropy no holy 
shield nor awing sceptre? Was the 
great world too strong, too cruel, too 
black with sin, to let it be possible for 
even an angel of mercy to pass through 
its midst unharmed ? I could not think 
so badly of the world in which my fa- 
ther had lived his life. I could not 


think so sadly of the God who placed 


within the world, innocence and maid- 
enhood and love and beauty. 

Yes; I would go forth a reformer. | 
found myself no more a child, but a 
woman —a woman's rights woman ; 
more, a man’s rights woman. 

I could not help knowing that | was 
beautiful in face and form, with a 
strange, weird beauty that fascinated. 
And when I recognized my mission, | 
rejoiced anew in the possession of this 
gift. This, too, should minister to the 
weal of humanity. Why should not I, 
radiant with youth and beauty, earnest 
with sincere and helpful purpose, speak 
to the public, for the public good? If 
my own conscience approved me in 
this, who was there to condemn ? 

There was no soul in all God's world 
on whose heart or judgment I could 
lean, whose counsel | could seek, or by 
whose wise advice I could be guided. 
Of the deep things of life my poor Nita 
knew nothing ; my mother and sisters 
even less than nothing—for I fancy 
that they knew not that life contained 
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either mystery or deep things; and so 
much, at least, my Nita comprehended. 

Men I had met with, as I had met 
with statues or stuffed birds on exhibi- 
tion ; the statues and relics in art halls 
or museums — the men in drawing- 
room. No man was my friend. One 
man stood in my imagination and 
thought, the representative of all that 
was knightly and brave and valorous 
and loyal. He was my father. AlJ 
other men to me were simply phan- 
toms. 

| remember now that at the time 
when I decided to take my position be- 
fore the great, cold, pitiless world, as a 
reformer, I longed with all the intensi- 
ty of my being, for the safe counsel 
and guidance of a nature stronger than 
my own. I wished that my dead fa- 
ther was near me; that he had left to 
me an older brother, a counterpart of 
himself; that of all the world of strong, 
brave, helpful, earnest men, one might 
have been appointed as friend and 
guide and counsellor to me. After all, 
I wonder if this honest wish is not the 
deepest and truest a true woman ever 
knows. 


We were gliding along the blue wa- 
ters of Lake Erie in a commodious 
steamer, when I decided in my mind 
to recognize and follow what seemed 
to be my vocation. I set about the 
writing of my maiden speech. For ] 
decided to appear upon the platform 
during the ensuing Fall, and wished to 
lose no time in reducing my thoughts 
and convictions to terse and euphoni- 
ous periods. My chosen theme was, 
“Individual Responsibility.” As 1} 
glance along the pages of my faded 
MS., I fancy the essay was more suit- 
able for pulpit delivery than for the ros- 
trum — though in that golden time no 
doubting fancies disturbed my simple 
soul. My young and ardent enthusi- 
asm pictured to my mind, myself, a 
fair herald of crusade against all forms 
of banded wrong and leagued oppres- 
sion. 

Summer wore away while I jour- 
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neyed and saw and heard and thought 
and wrote. The early September found 
us in a little mountain village of the 
North, with a party of gentlemen who 
hunted and fished and smoked meer- 
schaums. ‘The village boasted, in ad- 
dition to its inhabitants proper, the 
students of a flourishing college and a 
large female seminary. The respective 
faculties of these institutions, with their 
families, gave a certain tone to the so- 
ciety; while the many attractions of 
scenery added during the summer 
months numbers of health and plea- 
sure seekers to the population. Why 
was it not a fitting place for a young 
aspirant to challenge the attention of 
the critical public, before which she in- 
tended to stand and speak? I deter- 
mined in my mind that it was the very 
place, and laying aside the lecture on 
“Individual Responsibility,” which I 
meant to deliver before a city audience, 
I set about writing a spicy and piquant 
paper concerning the various errors, 
mistakes, and blunders with which our 
conventional life and society abound. 
In this I did not assume the attitude of 
a reformer, or of a_ path - preparer; 
neither of a wise economist. I only 
stood as one who cries the hour of the 
night, and simply cried the hour. 

In this peaceful college town, like a 
jewel in a rare and goodly setting, 
there dwelt philanthropists, thinkers, 
seekers after truth. I believed that to 
such as these, it was needful only to 
prove that night was tending on to- 
wards the time for morning, in order to 
have them put forth intelligent, well - 
directed effort in the cause of reform 
for the world’s need. For I believed 
then, as I believe now, that the world's 
morning wiil dawn from out the souls 
of its thinkers, —emanations from the 
enlightened intelligences of those who, 
through the long, dark hours, have 
watched and waited, will stream 
athwart the horizon, till all the moral 
firmament shall glow with light, and 
the world shall lift its eyes and hail 
the morning. 

Thus judging and thus believing, I 
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daily sought the hills, and, nestled in 
some craggy defile, wrote afresh. When 
my lecture was complete, I rehearsed it 
in the college chapel, before the faculty 
and a dozen invited critics. Twice 
again these patient friends gave kind- 
ly audience and candid criticism, before 
pronouncing me able to satisfy the de- 
mands of a fastidious lecture-room au- 
dience. 

When the yellow tints of October 
faded into November's grey, I saluted 
my first expectant audience — among 
whom, and not the least expectant, 
gorgeous in apparel, and with eyes lu- 
minous with loving pride, sat Nita. 

My girl-heart almost failed me as | 
cast my eyes across and along the 
crowded aisles. But ah, how love and 
faith inspires! Nita’s eyes transformed 
me. ‘“ Dear, faithful Nita,’ I thought, 
while the silvery - haired president was 
introducing the young lecturer; ‘ your 
little Zoe shall not fail you.” 

And she did not; for when I ended 
my lectue, amid abundant applause 
and a shower of floral tributes, I felt 


that | had indeed acquitted myself well. 
Mamma and the girls were among my 
listeners. They awaited me in an ante- 


room, after the conclusion. The presi- 
dent and professors gathered around 
me with congratulations, and accom- 
panied by friends desirous of introduc- 
tion. I knew my maiden effort had 
been a success; and I saw from Nita’s 
eyes that Nita knew it too. 

Poor, dear Nita. It was n't the hon- 
or I was wondering over, or caring for. 
It was the mantle of peacock’s plumes. 
Could she longer refuse it to me? 

Days followed days, and with the 
days came callers and invitations and 
compliments, and urgent requests, 
spoken, written, and printed, for an- 
other lecture. Mamma and the girls, 
and of course the hunting and fishing 
and meerschaum smoking retinue, be- 
came disgusted and went home, upon 
reading one morning in the village 
paper that the Delta Epsilon Society 
had succeeded in obtaining the pro- 
mise of Miss Zoe D’Aguilette to_deliver 
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the first lecture of their season course. 
The good president at once invited 
Nita and I to become inmates of his 
family during my stay in the town, and 
accordingly we were soon snugly en- 
sconced as boarders in this genial fa- 
mily, until such time as I should com- 
plete my engagement with the Delta 
Epsilon. 

All among the hills that skirted the 
town on the north, nestled the most 
charming little farm-houses, amid the 
grazing lands —hill pastures, the far- 
mers called them; the farms them- 
selves lying in the intervening valleys. 
Rugged defiles, ravines, cliffs and hol- 
lows diversified the rural scenery, and 
rendered a sunrise or sunset stroll fas- 
cinating in the extreme. In the early 
morning and in the gathering twilight, 
it was my delight to ramble alone along 
the hillside roads and into the shad- 
owy woods, rehearsing in my mind the 
thoughts I was clothing in words. I 
rarely met with any passer-by, and 
soon began to feel at home in every 
defile and upon every jutting hillside. 

In one place where the devious road 
wound sharply up a steep ascent, on 
one side hedged in bya precipitous and 
_ densely wooded bank, and on the 
other gashed by a yawning gully of 
great depth, there was a sudden level 
sweep of road, exceedingly grateful to 
the wearied pedestrian who had toiled 
thus far up the steep ascent. Here, 
looking across the wide, deep gully, 
one could have a lovely view of all the 
town below; gables and roofs and 
spires and gray old college walls, all 
softly outlined against the southern 
sky. Often and often had I paused in 
my morning and evening rambles to 
gaze anew, and with ever deepening 
interest, on the suggestive picture. 

One evening in the early November 
I tarried rather later than usual in this 
attractive spot, watching the twinkling 
lights in the nestling houses beyond 
and below me. Absorbed in reverie, I 
failed to observe that night's shades 
were gathering fast, until a sound of 
wheels approaching disturbed my 

15 
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meditations and brought me to a sense 
of time and place. The stars were 
shining ; the mountain path was dark; 
and /was afraid. As 1 stood hesitat- 
ing and trying to collect my braver 
senses, the sound of wheels drew near- 
er, and a horse and buggy turned sud- 
denly the angle of the road, and came 
at a slow rate along the smooth sweep 
whereon I stood. The occupant of the 
buggy peered out into the gathering 
gloom, and reined up his horse. I do 
not certainly remember, if indeed I 
ever knew, just what he said to me. It 
was something about being alone, and 
in need of help, and a seat in his bug- 
gy; to all of which I only answered 
with thanks and declinations of all 
help or escort ; and the man, doubtless 
persuaded that he encountered a strong- 
minded female adventurer, instead of 
a belated, shrinking, scared girl, offered 
some brief apology, and drove slowly 
on. Oh, how thankful I was that de 
drove slowly! Perhaps, after all, he 
had his doubts as to the strong -mind- 
edness. However that may be, I re- 
member that I walked rapidly, trying 
to keep close in the wake of that pro- 
tective buggy. 1 never before realized 
the discomfort of a vivid imagina- 
tion. I never before fancied myself to 
be possessed of one. But I do aver 
that as I scudded along that hillside 
road irresistibly yearning after that ve- 
hicle containing a live embodiment of 
helpful protection, behind every bush 
there was a bear; in the shadow of ev- 
ery tree lurked an Indian with a toma- 
hawk; and upon every overhanging 
bush crouched panthers and cata- 
mounts innumerable. At least if all 
this were not so, it might as well have 
been. If one has been overtaken at 
nightfall a mile from home, amid 
mountain roads and yawning defiles, 
one will sympathize with me when I 
declare that during that fearsome 
tramp every satyr and dragon of my- 
thology trooped at my back, their hot 
breaths scorched my cheeks, and there 
was no outlook for escape from their 
clutches except that which came to me 
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from the swaying blackness of that ad- 
vance buggy. 

At the foot of the hill where the su- 
burban villas edged the heights, I met 
Nita coming in search of me ; and like 
a silly, lost child, I clung to her and 
cried. “1 am scared to death, Nita,” 
I said; “ you can't think how fearful 
it is to be wandering alone among the 
mountains.” And then I laughed. 

My second lecture was also a suc- 
cess, and I was invited to repeat it be- 
fore a literary society of an adjacent 
town. I accepted the invitation, and 
the society delegated a committee of 
three, to meet and escort me from my 
good host's to the house of the presi- 
dent of the society, whose guests Nita 
and I were to become. 

“What shall you wear before these 
new people, Miss Zoe? The gold-col- 
ored satin and topazes, or black velvet 
and diamonds?"’ asked thoughtful 
Nita. 

“ Ah, dear Nita,” I interruped, “just 
think how captivating your little Zoe 
would appear in that lovely violet vel- 
vet, with pearls, if only over it (just 
upon entrance, of course, you know, 
and during the moment or two of pre- 
sentation) I might wear that inimitable, 
precious mantle fit for a princess!" 

“Ah, chicita, niftta,”’ she sighed, 
looking suddenly and greatly troubled. 
‘It was a princess's garment. Would 
that it had perished with her! Would 
that she had willed it to the convent 
whose walls sheltered her and whose 
vault received her ashes! It is a sad, 
dark tale — but my #zA@7ta will have it. 
Sit down, my baby, and listen.” 

And then Nita, drawing me to her 
side on the couch, told me how this 
rare and wonderful garment had been 
wrought and sent as a gift by a noble 
donna to a beautiful young princess 
whom the donna suspected of having 
beguiled the affections of her husband. 
A Zincali hag had muttered a fearful 
curse over the fresh plumes, and the 
noble donna herself had sewed impre- 
cations and maledictions in every stitch 
of her cunning handiwork. ‘“ May 
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swift and sure calamity befall whoever 
this mantle wraps about,” wickedly 
prayed the jealous donna, as she sent 
it with many fair and gracious words 
to the young princess. The poor young 
thing accepted the beautiful gift, and 
sent many thanks, and gave a great 
ball, to which the donna and her lord 
were of course invited. At the ball, 
the princess astonished the eyes of 
every one by the singular and marvel- 
lous beauty of her attire ; for over her 
amber silk robes she wore the match- 
less mantle. 

During the night, the don and the 
princess sauntered into the illuminated 
gardens for a pleasant stroll, and when 
in the shadow of a Persian lilac, a jeal- 
ous suitor of the princess sprung out 
from one of the shaded alleys, and 
plunged his dagger into the heart of 
the unfortunate don. The princess 
shrieked and fled, and when the guests 
hastened to the spot, they found the 
don, dead, in the garden alley, and 
over him was the beautiful mantle 
which the princess in her fright had 
thrown from her. The donna, scream- 
ing, and tearing off her jewels and 
even her garments at the sight of her 
murdered husband, appeared so pitiful 
to the eyes of the beholders, that some 
of them, attempting to restrain her, 
and to hide the rents in her gay ap- 
parel, caught up and wrapped around 
her the precious mantle of peacock's 
plumes. When the poor donna perceiv- 
ed what they had done, she shrieked 
wildly, “ Take it away! It is accursed! 
There is a dreadful curse in every 
plume and gem and stitch ! Ah! Dios / 
my curses have come home!" And 
from that hour until death she re- 
mained a raving maniac. The poor 
princess went into a convent, and the 
nuns said she soon after died of a 
broken heart, caused by grief for the 
wickedness of the treacherous donna ; 
and with her dying lips she averred 
that she held only for the don a pure 
and friendly liking, nor had the don 
aught else for her. The princess's for- 
tune went to the convent, with all her 
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jewels and robes, save only the fatal 
mantle, which she desired her maid to 
put forever out of her sight. The maid 
kept it for many years after the poor 
princess's death, and at length sold it 
for a goodly sum to a travelling mer- 
chant, to whom, after he had paid the 
price, she told the story; and he, like 
a good and honest Christian, truly and 
justly fearing to hold in his keeping so 
mysterious an influence, hastened to 
dispose of it again. ‘“‘ My master, Sefior 
Juan Alvarez, bought it, and gave it to 
his young bride, Sefiorita Dolores. He 
laughed at the curse —but it followed 
him. In less than one year, the beau- 
tiful Sefiorita was laid in the old vault 
at Seville, and Sefior Alvarez sorely re- 
pented him of his impiety. No power 
could have induced him to wrap the 
mantle around the form of any one he 
loved, and he bade me burn the ac- 
cursed thing, not caring even for the 
gold or precious stones. It has lain in 
Nita’s treasure - trunk these many 


years, continued my good nurse; 


“and now my #7@zta knows how only 
in truest love her Nita denies her that 
which would bring sudden calamity to 
her precious life.”’ 

“ Pshaw, Nita!" said 
“death is not a calamity. You talk 
like a heathen. But no matter; I shall 
not ask you again for the stupid thing. 
Who would think you were so super- 
stitious? I have heard of that old 
Spanish conceit before. ‘ Sudden cala- 
mity befalls whoever wears peacock's 
hae !’ It is a proverb with the 
Spaniards, I believe. Well, I shall 
content myself with my new amethyst 
silk, and the pearls. ‘Torture yourself 
to devise some new coiffure for your 
little Zoe. You must outdo all former 
efforts. Heigho! To-morrow evening 
I will walk up my mountain path and 
rehearse; and the next morning we 
meet our brave committee, and go. So 
there is not much time for studying up 
braids and coils.”’ 

Lightly I put away poor Nita and 
the mystic robe, and went away to my 
room and desk. The next evening, 


I, lightly ; 
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Nita, busy selecting some new treasure 
for the toilette of her darling, had treas- 
ure - chest, trunk, and bandbox all 


" wide open, and the gorgeous and lav- 


ish display of wonderful and textile 
fabric reminded me of an apartment in 
some international fair. 

Down in the bottom of the treasure- 
chest, in a separate compartment, 
covered with a sliding lid, lay, wrapped 
in sheets of waxed linen, the enviable 
garment. 

“If not at the lecture then at the re- 
hearsal,’’ I murmured, as I dexterously 
withdrew the mantle from its wrap- 
pings, and closed the lid as I found it. 
Wrapping the gorgeous robe about me, 
I drew over it my all enveloping water- 
proof, and went forth. 

“Sudden calamity,” I repeated, as I 
climbed the hillside. “ Heigho! ‘a 
time and a chance happeneth to all ;'"’ 
and I threw my water-proof from 
me, and gave myself up to admira- 
tion of the warm, glinting hues of 
the fancifully disposed eyes of the 
plumes. Not a whit of superstitious 
dread entered my mind. I climbed 
to the highest point of the winding 
mountain road, and seated myself up- 
on the jutting roots of an old oak. 
After a few moments of restful con- 
templation of the scene, I improvised 
a platform of a mossy stone, and ad- 
dressing myself to the opposite woods, 
now in their sere and yellow leaf, I de- 
livered the closing paragraphs of my 
lecture on “ Fate and Choice.” So far 
as the subject-matter of the argument 
was concerned, Choice had the best of 
it; but alas for the free agency of the 
luckless lass who plants her feet, cased 
in high-heeled shoes, on a mossy stone, 
o’ershelving a precipitous sided gully! 
I must believe that whatever is des- 
tined is pretty apt to come to pass. 

Between the exhilaration of mind 
produced by peacock's plumes and 
perorations, | forgot the yawning 
chasm behind me, and stepping sud- 
denly backwards, to assume a more 
expressive attitude, my foot slipped on 
the treacherous moss, and I slid to the 
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bottom of the gully, sand, pebbles, and 
dead leaves following in my wake. 

“«« My eyes and feather dusters ! what 
hev we here?” exclaimed a falsetto 
voice close at my side, as I landed all 
in a heap. ‘Strange neow, heow 
things will keep a happenin’! Here 
was I, peacefully coolin’ arter a little 
spree, an’ piously speculatin’ as heow, 
mebby, as I was up yonder among all 
the holy houris and peris, and seein’ 
the birds 0’ Paradise a perchin’ on the 
stun fences, and listenin’ to such mast- 
erful preachin’ o’ sarmounts, when all 
on a sudden —lo and behold! ‘Van- 
ity of vanities’ saith the preacher — 
down comes the hull consarn, kerwhop 
inter a fellow’s mouth ; and its nothin’ 
arter all, but a gal in a most oncom- 
inon riggin’.” 

And there, not ten feet from me, sat 
a comical looking specimen of human- 
ity, ina state of maudlin drunkenness. 
A broken jug lay by his side. He too 
had slipped and fallen. 

Strangely enough, I was not in the 
least afraid. 

“ How am I to get out of this ditch ?”’ 
I asked curtly, and perhaps a little 
spitefully. 

“Same 's you got in,”” answered he, 
promptly. ‘ Overrulin’ Providence ‘Il 
devise a way of escape, if you let pa- 
tience hev her perfect work. Ef you ‘re 
one of the elect, ye're bound to be 


saved. 7%et's ’cordin to High Cal- 
vinism. Ever hear tell 0’ Micawber ? 


Well, jes’ go right on with your sar- 
mount; nobody here to molest ye or 
make ye afraid. Sit ye down and wait 
for suthin’ to turn up. I — I — / never 
will desert Mr. Micawber! Yer hair's 
all down yer back, and ye look like'a 
mermaid.” 

And with this consoling comparison, 
he nodded somnolently, and rolled 
over on his face and went to sleep. 

“Sit down and wait for something 
to turn up,” indeed! So ¢a/ was all 
1 could get out of my high Calvinistic 


toper! And after all, there was noth- 


ing else to be done; for, to scramble 
up the crumbly, sandy bank on either 
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side, was quite impossible, while to 
follow the descent of the gully was 
equally impracticable, on account of 
the pools of stagnant water near the 
mouth ; and to ascend it to the narrow 
fissure in the mountain-side, was not 
to be thought of, for ‘here was a rattle- 
snake's den. 

“Sudden calamity befalls whoever 
wears peacock’s plumes,”’ I thought to 
myself, and laughed. 

My drunken man still slept and 
snored; and in my extremity I wished 
that he were a log, that I might set 
him up endwise against the bank, and 
climb out over his unresisting nonen- 
tity ; but there he lay, far less available 
than any log, limp, nerveless, helpless. 

I was not hurt; so I brushed the 
soil from Nita’s mantle, and secured 
my hair in a coil, and patiently await- 
ed “the hour and the man” appointed 
for my deliverance. It was dreadfully 
tiresome, to say the least, standing in 
the lessening twilight of a November 
evening in the gully’s gloom; and I 
began to have thoughts of stirring up 
the slumbering inebriate — he was ac- 
cepting the situation with such irritat- 
ing comfortableness — when a welcome 
sound of wheels attracted my atten- 
tion. I think I should have hailed 
that buggy, had I known it to contain 
Herod the Great, or Caligula, or even 
the whole honorable committee from 
the aforesaid literary society. My cries 
for help awakened the knight of the 
broken jug, and he assumed an 
attitude dimly approaching a perpen- 
dicular. 

* Hillo, Doc.!"’ he ejaculated, as a 
gentleman appeared at the edge of the 
gully, looking searchingly into its 
depths. ‘Here's a young ‘oman — 
Queen o' Sheba, most likely, —ever 
read Byron? ‘Struction o’ S'nacherrib 
—‘'syrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold ; Cohorts all gleamin’ in pur- 
ple and gold!’ That's the way this 
young ‘oman came down on me! 
Bear a hand, can't ye, Doc.?”’ he 
piped, in his squeaky falsetto. ‘* Never 
mind me. Heave out the Queen o’ 
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Sheba! I'll run ‘down the burn, 
Davie dear!’” and the maudlin fel- 
low again relapsed into a state of 
drowsy stupor; while the Doctor, 
throwing me one end of his shawl, in- 
structed me in the art of walking up a 
crumbly bank, by the aid of an exceed- 
ingly elastic and unwieldy fabric. 

“You will accept of a seat in my 
buggy ?"" he asked, as, fairly on my 
fect, I shook the soil from my gar- 
ments, and offered apologies and 
thanks in the same breath. 

“It is late, and a storm is approach- 
ing us. Are you sure you are not 
hurt?” he said, in a quiet tone; and 
while I stammered out some reply, he 
dexterously assisted me into the buggy, 
found my waterproof and wrapped it 
about me, and | found myself gliding 
comfortably down the winding road 
under the guardianship of a young 
physician, who gratuitously advised 
me to bathe my feet in hot water, and 
drink some hot beef tea, and go to bed 
as soon as possible after reaching 
home; all of which prescription I scru- 
pulously observed, and moreover went 
io the distant town the next day, and 
lectured with more than my former 
success. 

It was my last lecture before an ad- 
miring public. When I returned to 
my good friend, the President, the ill- 
effects of my long stand in the chill 
ditch appeared in the nature of a rheu- 
matic fever, which prostrated me 
through many weary weeks. What 
loving friends I found in the good 
President's family ! What skilful care 
in their physician, who was also at 
that time, and ever since has been, 
mine. For in truth, he was no other 
than the “ blessed man” whose buggy 
I had once pursued with such despe- 
ration when wandering alone among 
the mountains; and the man, ordain- 
ed, who had rescued me from out of 
the ditch’s depths. ; 

“Sudden calamity "! Ah, well! It 
was but the old, old story — old, and 
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yet ever new. When spring caine, and 
Nita found all out, she wept and re- 
fused to be comforted; and it almost 
exhausted the Doctor's powers of elo- 
quent persuasion to convince her that 
having rolled into a ditch with a 
drunken man, and catching a rheu- 


matic fever thereby, was calamity 
enough to satisfy any reasonable 
being, to say nothing of the prospect 
of hiding henceforth so brilliant a light 
under the obscuring bushel of a village 
doctor's modest vine and fig-tree. 

But since that sweet spring-time, I 
have not wandered alone among the 
mountains. One strong and true has 
been always by my side. Together we 
have toiled to help the struggling, lift 
up the fallen, and comfort the dis- 
tressed. What more is there to do, in 
all the world’s sore need? We seek 
no wider platform from whence to send 
forth our word of warning or cheer or 
counsel, than our own home, around 
our own fireside, where to our children 
we daily tell of that helpful love that 
bears another's burden, and so fulfils 
the law. So we. have lived our lives 
through all the quiet years, hearing 
above all the plaintive moaning of a 
dying world, the echoes of the grand 
anthems of the redeemed, that 





* - bridge abysmal agonies 
With strong, clear calms of harmonies.” 


And Nita sits, a crowned queen 
among her little Zoe’s babies, and, 
since time would have it so, laughs at 
her once fond superstition, as now 
and then, when in gay mood, my love 
and I go forth, I, decked and attired as 
lovingly and daintily as ever by Nita’s 
skilful fingers, yet wrap about me the 
fantastic robe, and teasingly ask, in 
the old child-fashion so dear to Nita, 
“Ah, Nita, where #ew is your sudden 
calamity that befalls her who wears 
peacock’s plumes?’’ And a dear, fa- 
miliar voice answers, fondly, ‘* Here, 
sweet life, Aere he is /” 
Mary E. C. Wyeth. 
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HEN Jesus answered unto Peter, “ If I will 
That he shall tarry till I come again, 
What is it unto thee?” He spake of John. 


In Russia there still lives a legend sweet, 

Repeated by the grandsire to the child,— 

A dear old legend, which has lived so long, 

And held an honored place so many years 

By ancient firesides long since turned to dust — 

A legend which doth mind us so of eve, 

Of lengthened shadows, wonder - opened eyes, 

And groups which listened ere they went their way, 
That we would hardly dare to think it false,— 

Of him who once had lain on Jesus’ breast. 


This is the tale, as I remember it. 


When John to Patmos’ isle was banished, 

Ile saw and heard unutterable things. 

The “ Revelation” is a shadow poor, 

Of his most marvellous experience. 

But human language never can convey, 

And human intellect can never span, 

Things not of earth. When from his beauteous dream 
Unwillingly the loved disciple woke, 

His heart was burning with new zeal for God 
And therefore with more tender love for man. 
Down the steep mountain side, with ready feet 
The son of Boanerges eager ran 

To preach the gospel to the Greeks, and tell 

Of that fair city with its streets of gold 

And shining wall and gates of gleaming pearl, 
Built for the people of the gracious Lord. 

3ut to the Greeks his words were foolishness. 
The Stoics cried, “‘ What doth this babbler say ? 
He seems a setter forth of unknown gods!” 
And thus they closed their ears against his words 


Of beauty, and went on their careless way. 


’T were long to tell how patiently he toiled ; 

How some believed, and some refused to hear ; 
Of all the cities that he visited ; 

And how his words were always, “ God is love; ”’ 


Low he was saved by miracle from death, 
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When cast into a pot of boiling oil ; 

How in a weary dungeon he was thrown, 

Yet counted it but gain, for in the dark 

The angels dwelt with him and made it light. 

At last he was released. Perhaps his face — 

So full of holy love, so angel - sweet 

He seemed Christ's brother — moved his cruel foes 
To pity; and they bade him go in peace. 

So from the rusty iron gates he passed, 

With a bowed form, and hair as white as snow. 
John traversed Europe for the Lord. At last * 
His pilgrim feet pressed Russia. ‘Through its cvast 
He preached with holy fervor, as was meet, 

The message of the Lord to erring men, 

But everywhere with cold indifference, 

Or anger, or contempt, his words were met : 

Until at last, with bleeding feet, he came 

To bleak Siberia. A churlish crowd 

Received his message with a stupid stare ; 

Which, as he gently told them of their need 

Of Him who came to save them from their sins, 
Changed to a glare of rage. So curst were they, 
They would have slain him; but he fled from them, 
To where the Arctic laves with icy wave 

The chill Siberian coast, and there a boat 

Filled with strong men received him, and they plied 
Their oars, and like a swift - winged bird, sped north. 


Within the iceberg barricade which gitds 


Impregnably the Northern Pole, ’t is said 


There ts a Beulah Land surpassing fair, 

With beaming sky and soft delicious air, 

Rich with the perfumes sweet of blossoms rare. 
Its trees have never turned to russet tinge ; 

The girdling waves, warm as the summer, fringe 
Its golden sands with lace of foam, and die 

In soft accord with bird - song melody. 

No cruel heats nor chilling blasts invade, 

But the sweet quietude of twilight shade 

Brings ever to the mind a holy calm. 

And here, ’ tis said, the Great Apostle waits 
Until the end of all things shall draw near, 
When He will come again, and preach to men 
With the old words of love, and move their hearts 
ro penitence, and they will captive yield 


- 
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To the sweet words of truth, and give their lives 
With heartiness to deeds of charity. 


Come, blest Apostle from the icy North! 

Haste thy departure; for the world is fait 

And weary for the music of thy feet. 

The earth is growing old. ‘Two thousand years 

Have fled since thou and Jesus walked with men. 

Two thousand years of bitterness of creeds ; 

Two thousand years of selfishness and sin. 

Oh, how our longing eyes and hearts do burn 

For the sweet rising of that trembling star 

Whose beams will usher in the wondrous day 

Of love — warm, precious, universal Love! 

Thou art its priest, O son of Zebedee! 

Why tarry yet thy footsteps from afar ? 

Thou art the gentler John the Baptist!) Come, 

And usher in the reign of Love Divine. 
Thomas S. Chard. 
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THE ANTI-MONARCHICAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


UR transatlantic cousins not only 
fancy themselves, but they have also 
persuaded others to think them, preémi 
nently a sensible and practical people. 
They are quite as proud and vain-glorious 
of their uncommon good sense as of their 
Manchester cottons and Sheffield cutlery ; 
and yet they appear strangely insensible to 
the ridiculous side of their present social 
and political agitation. There is, for in- 
stance, the movement “to improve the 
House of Lords out of existence.’ But if 
there is anything deeply rooted in the well- 
regulated British mind, anything essentially 
and strictly insular, it is—as Mr. Glad- 
stone once had the pluck to tell his constit- 
uents — the Englishman’s veneration of a 
lord. Take a lord of average intelligence, 
average abilities, and average popularity, 
and there is no mixed body of bold Britons 
in existence but will prefer him to any 
competitor for every responsible position, 
from the directorship of a railway or a 
bank to the presidency of a literary or sci- 
entific society — even to the chairmanship 
at a Radical club. Gilchrist relates in his 
biography of Cobden that when the Corn 
Law debates assumed a stormy character, 
the great Whig lords became alarmed, and 
Brooks’s Club sent the Marquis of Lands- 
downe to Manchester to counsel the wis- 
dom of moderation, At the conference 
which this popular and respected peer had 
with the Central Committee of the Anti - 
Corn Law League, he expressed a fear 
that if the movement were pushed too far, 
it might lose its moral weight through ex- 
cesses, or assume the form of a revolution. 
“No fear of that, my lord,’’ laughingly 
exclaimed Mr, Wilson, the President of the 
League; “ here in England we are all loy- 
al subjects.”” “ More than that,”’ broke in 
Cobden, with his peculiar melancholy 
smile; “we are flunkeys, from first to 
last.” 
Every one acquainted with England and 


its people knows that Cobden did not much 
exaggerate. One might naturally suppose 
that outside of the landed aristocracy and 
the higher officials, there would be no 
marked social distinctions in a country 
where all are equal before the law. But 
this would be a grave error. Take any 
dozen of Englishmen, belonging to the 
business classes, or the learned professions, 
between whose incomes there is not a dif- 
ference of £2000. To a superficial obser- 
ver, nothing could indicate the least social 
inequality between the poorest and richest 
among them; yet one - half of these men 
will be found to look down on the others, 
while the wives and daughters of this half 
dozen turn up their noses at the wives and 
daughters of the remainder. Were one of 
these people to be knighted the next day, 
his wife would immediately become an 
object of undisguised adulation and ~ .cret 
envy to the other females. So much for 
the love of equality which exists among 
the English middle classes. 

That a people made up of such elements 
should be deeply attached to the monarchy 
is not strange. Indeed, if there is one 
point on which all classes of English soci- 
ety are agreed, it is the warm interest that 
all take in the personal affairs of the reign- 
ing dynasty. In no other country is the 
head of State so much an object of public 
curiosity. The dot over the “i” hasa 
difficult position ; for, as in the ancient fa- 
ble, the gates of the royal palace always 
stand wide open. It is, therefore, in thor- 
ough keeping with the representative char- 
acter of the English monarchy that even 
the most commonplace of human occur- 
rences, to which the bearers of the purple 
are subject like ordinary mortals, should 
there attain the importance of political ac- 
tions. A new dress, or a drive of the 
Queen, constitutes in the eyes of the multi- 
tude an event which equals in importance, 
the signing of a foreign treaty. But the 
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public criticism is often so outspoken and 
blunt as to seem indelicate. The old-time 
notion of chivalric courtesy, which ex- 
cludes the sacred person of the monarch 
from all discussion, is utterly unknown in 
modern England. On the continent of 
Europe history sits fost mortem on the 
great; in England it sits daily in open 
court on the highest personages in the 
realm. The press there loudly proclaims 
what elsewhere is hardly whispered in the 
circle of intimate friends. In this way 
good taste and the proprieties of life are 
at times outraged ; but the matured opinion, 
the independence with which the intelli- 
ligent English press speaks of high and 
low, are among the noblest fruits of British 
liberty. Foreigners are, however, apt to 
be misled by a boldness under which runs 
a steady current of staunch loyalty. What- 
ever political reforms may be agitated, they 
will never culminate in a Republican form 
of government, The democratic societies, 
which have in late years sprung up, may 
gain adherents, but the abolition of the 
monarchy has no chance to receive the ap- 
The 


proval of a majority of the nation. 
popular wave only extends to the foot of 


the throne. Even the most violent English 
Radicals are, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, perfectly loyal, and the deposition 
of the sovereign will hardly ever become 
the stepping - stone for ambitious agitators 
to a seat in Parliament 

Were any further proof needed to show 
the powerful hold which the monarchical 
feeling has upon England, the extraordina- 
ry spectacle presented to the world during 
the late illness of the Prince of Wales 
should suffice. Had the hero and favorite 
of a nation, its saviour from imminent peril, 
its present benefactor and future hope and 
stay, been prostrated on that bed at Sand- 
ringham, the sorrow and anxiety of the 
people could hardly have been more in- 
tense. Though trade and intercourse took 
their usual course during these weeks of 
suspense, aside from the “ struggle for ex- 
istence ’’ all other interests appeared at a 
complete standstill, The political strife 
ceased, religious animosities subsided, the 
social question vanished, Christmas threat- 
ened to lose its ancient flavor, and not even 
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the famous Tichborne trial excited its 
wonted gossip. The columns of the Lon- 
don dailies were filled with telegrams. cor- 
respondence, medical disquisitions on the 
condition of the august patient, and day 
after day leading articles sought to solve 
the fever problem. Town and country 
fairly vied with each other as to which 
should manifest most sympathy. Even the 
Democratic and Radical factions shared in 
the national grief. ‘The comically pathetic 
address which the shoemaker Odger pre- 
sented to Victoria to assure her that he also 
was a loyal subject, will not soon be for- 
gotten. And yet, the object of all this so- 
licitude and popular sorrow was a man 
who had never done anything to deserve it. 
He possessed not even the homely domes- 
tic and public virtues for which English- 
men respect his mother. The Prince seem- 
ed rather a new incarnation of that George 
IV. who scandalized all London with his 
dissipations and the court with his family 
differences. On no occasion had he ex- 
hibited a sense of the grave responsibilities 
which devolved upon him as the foremost 
subject and the future ruler. His person 
exerted none of that strange fascination 
which — as the history of the Stuarts teach 
es —often tempts the masses to overlook 
the unworthiness ofa prince in the hope 
that the sowing of his wild oats will be fol- 
lowed by a bountiful harvest. With the 
great majority of Englishmen he was per- 
sonally unpopular, and his adherents were 
confined to a small circle of the aristocracy. 
Even the traditional fiction which, in Eng- 
land, makes the heir to the crown the fore- 
most Liberal, the honorary head -of the 
Opposition, contributed in this instance 
nothing to lessen the public antipathy. 
How, then, is this sudden overflowing of 
love, which might have flattered the most 
excellent sovereign, to be explained ? Cer- 
tainly not on the ground of sympathy with 
the Queen. Whatever the feelings of a 
mother might -be, the loss of such a son 
could appear to the public only in the light 
of a transient affliction. Nor will the pro- 
verbial flunkeyism of the average Briton, 
his servile adulation of rank, alone suffice 
to solve the riddle; for this sympathy was 
far too serious, lasting, and general. The 
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clue to this extraordinary manifestation 
must, therefore, clearly be sought elsewhere, 
and in our opinion it will be found in that 
insular form of patriotism which /ee/s rath- 
er than sees in the monarchy the keystone 
to the national existence. This feeling is 
not the product of any deliberate process 
of reasoning, but a natural instinct which 
leads to the same result. The English 
character has been moulded by its histori- 
Pride of country, in its 
most powerful, ingenious, and elementary 
form, has become identical with the pride 
in the overshadowing majesty of the mon 
archy; and this pride ignores all party pas 
sions and personal incidents. Lord Brough- 
am remarked, that in England the kingdom 
is the nail on which hangs the constitution. 
With the old Whigs, the British Constitu- 
tion was the real sanctuary; but with the 
people, it is England herself, the haughty 
sea - girt isle, with all the glories of its past 
and all the vitality of its present, which 
hangs on this golden nail. This is the 
England of which the people think when 
they sing, “God save the King,”’ and the 
splendor of this thought invests the throne 
with such a halo that it matters little who 
sits upon it. 

If it is evident that nothing less than a 
complete social revolution can possibly en- 
danger the British throne, the crusade of 
Sir Charles Dilke, the young and impulsive 
knight - errant who dashes in among the 
old institutions which are so venerated by 
his class, must be Quixetic. Neither he, 
nor the fiery young Auberon Herbert, 
brother of the Earl of Carnarvon, who 
seconded Sir Charles’s motion in the Com- 
mons, will shake a single pillar of the mon- 
archy. At the same time, it is strange that 
two men of such intelligence should be ig- 
norant of the element in the popular heart 
to which we have alluded, and which has 
already more than once baffled the calcula- 
tions of the rationalistic politicians. It is 
less strange that their followers, the Brad- 
laughs, Odgers, and their crew, should be 
so ignorant, not only of the British charac- 
ter, but of British history itself. They have 
either forgotten or never learned that Eng- 
land was a republic before, and was glad 
enough to get rid of it. The question of 
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the British Republi vs. the British Mon 
archy was discussed in all its phases by 
the same Parliament which invoked the 
strong arm of William of Orange, and 
placed the crown of Great Britain on his 
head and that of Mary. There is, perhaps, 
among the dozen sensational declaimers 
who rave at the Royal Life Guards and 
kitchen scullions, not six that have 
studied the debates which culminated in 
the Great Revolution of 1688, though they 
might well profit by the lecture. The au 
thors and leaders of that Revolution had 
the experiences of two Republics to guide 
them —the English and the Dutch; but 
neither of the two could tempt them to re 
peat the trial. No intelligent Englishman 
who understands the genius of his own 
people, can believe them fit for a republic. 
Imagine a nation whose most influential 
class — the middle — will tolerate no social 
equality in its ranks, called on periodically 
to vote for some blacksmith or cobbler as 
the head of the State and of society ! Con 
ceive the higher and aspiring middle class 
es receiving their laws from a set of Brad 
laughs, and being ruled by a troop of Od 
gers! The very idea is so grotesquely 
ludicrous that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred respectable Englishmen will smile 
in derision at the visionaries who propose 
to set up such a parody of a government in 
the haughty island. One must, indeed, be 
totally devoid of humor to listen with a 
sober face to some of the arguments ad- 
vanced in support of this farcical change. 
One of these is the cost of the monarchy. 
Now, the monarchy with all its appendages 
costs England about one million pounds a 
year, which makes about seven pence half. 
penny per head for every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom. But this 
estimate is based on the assumption that all 
classes contribute equally to the expense of 
the State; which is not the case. Since 
legislation has relieved the laboring classes 
from all taxation, except those which they 
voluntarily assume for beer, spirits, and 
tobacco, the burden falls chiefly on the 
higher and middle classes, who contribute, 
therefore, on an average about ten shillings 
a year per head of a family to the support 
of the kingdom, 
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Perhaps it might Le well if England 
were to try for a few years the experiment 
of a republic. Her spoiled, grumbling 
people want such a lesson. A single de- 
cade of Dilke, Bradlaugh, and Odger 
would produce a reaction compared to 
which that on the accession of Richard 
Cromwell would be tame. But not to a 
Constitutional Monarchy would England 
return. Disgust and a feeling of humilia- 


tion would drive her into a military despot- 
ism worse than the rule of Charles II. 
These things may never, probably never 
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will, happen; though there is no saying 
what may follow when such crazy doctrines 
as now prevail are tolerated. It is evident 
that the Englishman’s boasted good com- 
mon sense is fast being superseded by a 
restless spirit of innovation, which is capa- 
ble of leading to any extravagance. In 
brief, if matters go on as they have for 
some time past, law, order, and property 
may soon be at the mercy of an ignorant 
mob, led by visionary and dangerous dem- 


agogues. 


TRICKS. 


MONG the sorrows of the sensitive 

in this vale — and the finest natures 

are, Heaven help them, unfortunately the 
most sensitive — may surely be prominent- 
ly placed the annoyances they have to en- 
dure from the tricks of their neighbors. 
“Mr. Dashington is a very good sort of 
person, my dear,” said a charming old lady 
friend of ours, “but how any one could 
have married a man who constantly makes 
that dreadful sort of snort, I can’t imagine.” 
We heartily sympathized. “Eats soup 
without a noise,’’ was one of the special 
qualifications of Sydney Smith’s “ nice per- 
son.”’ Who has n’t before now shuddered 
at the horrid gurgle which too many of his 
countrymen make when partaking of that re- 
freshment? Lately ina public reading-room 
we heard a monster making existence a 
burthen to several of his neighbors by a 
sickening sort of sucking sound, suggestive 
of a most unpleasant decay of nature. We 
looked brigades of daggers, so did several 
other members. A rhinoceros could n’t 
have been more unconscious of the annoy- 
ance he was causing. At one of the Lon- 
don Clubs they remonstrate with those who 
annoy their neighbors by indulging in their 
atrocious tricks. The Secretary wrote to 
a member familiarly known as “ the Gram- 
pus,” from an insufferable habit of puffing 
and blowing — “ Sir, I am directed by the 
committee to call your attention to a per- 


sonal habit which has been the cause of 
much complaint, etc.”” And this is quite 
right. Why are Captain Hawkshaw, Gen- 
eral Scroop, and old Puffin to make the 
house intolerable to the other four hundred 
and ninety - seven members ? 

The moral of this is: sigorously suppress 
tricks in your children. Those belonging 
to thorough bred people are visited with 
condign punishment for them. 

“ There is something of exquisite kind- 
ness in that rarest of gifts, fine breeding,” 
says Bulwer Lytton; and it is anything but 
kind to keep a man or woman in chronic 
misery, because you, in your selfishness, 
choose to sniff, snort, and spit. 

There is another trick, or rather habit, 
which we will refer to in conclusion—chew- 
ing. This disgusting custom, happily un- 
known, except amongst the lowest classes, 
out of this country, is, we believe, on the 
decline ; but there is still a great deal of it 
even amongst those who claim to possess 
refinement. Those who practice it cannot 
perhaps conceive the disgust occasioned to 
thousands of their neighbors by the volume 
of revolting expectoration sent forth every 
five minutes. We were rejoiced to hear, 
lately, from a young Yale student, that he 
did n’t know ten men in college who in- 
dulged in the beastly trick —a_ notable 
instance of the improvement in our man- 
ners. 

R. Wynford. 
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THE Lire OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN; From 
Birth to his Inauguration as President. 
By Ward H. Lamon. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 


(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Abraham Lincoln, but a few short years 
ago, was the most widely known name of 
his generation. When he fell by the das- 
tardly shot of a cowardly assassin, a thrill 
of horror and indignation went through 
the civilized world. Peoples everywhere 
were overwhelmed with grief ; and mon- 
archs, impelled by the tide of popuiar feel- 
ing, did homage to his memory. In the 
rapid currents of modern times the excite- 
ment has subsided, and the deliberate ver- 
dict of posterity upon his real merit must 
soon be rendered. By the calm study of 
his life and character, it may be ascertained 
whether the conspicuousness of his name 
was accidental, or whether he was indeed 
one of the ruling men of the world. A full 
and appreciative biography of the man was 
therefore, if it is not still, a great desidera- 
tum. 

The book before us aims to supply the 
demand ; and certainly it has contributed 
largely to this result, and has many ele- 
ments that entitle it to respect. It is origi- 
nal and fearless. It has seemingly gone to 
the bottom in the collection and examina- 
tion of material, and professes to give us 
Abraham Lincoln as he was. It has suc- 
ceeded in adding another to the catalogue 
of wonderful men, forever suggesting the 
insoluble problem whether circumstances 
make character, or character circumstances. 
Why a boy, born as Lincoln was, in the 
strange mixture of poverty and wealth, of 
the highest civilization and lowest barbar- 
ism, which characterized the poor whites of 
a slave State in his day, should have devel- 
oped into a man of trained intellect, warm 
sympathy, and heroic earnestness for truth 
and right, while thousands under similar 
circumstances never rise above a common- 
place, chiefly animal character, must forev- 
er remain unexplained. Buckle’s philoso- 
phy, which entirely overlooks the original 
difference of human souls, is inadequate to 
solve the problem. Nor will Holmes’s 


theory of atavism shed any light on the 
mystery. In neither parents nor grandpa- 
rents can be found a glimmering of the 
genius that afterwards shone in Lincoln. 
His own mother is indeed traditionally 
pronounced intellectual and sad, though 
she could neither read nor write; and we 
have reason to believe that the light on her 
countenance was reflected from the son. 

Lincoln was emphatically a self - made 
man. He had the power of making him- 
self strong by the use of the best materials 
within his reach. Early taught to read, he 
seemed to fasten upon books with a cormo- 
rantic avidity, that would not be satisfied 
till every fact and thought and suggestion 
was mastered and assimilated. In this 
way he appropriated, while yet a boy, a 
spelling book (probably Webster’s), AZsop’s 
Fables, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
History of the United States, Weems’s Life 
of Washington, the Revised Statutes of 
Indiana, the Kentucky Preceptor, and eve- 
ry book in the neighborhood. He took co- 
pious notes, cominitted passages to memo- 
ry, read and studied leisure hours by day, 
and late at night, week after week, and 
month after month. He repeated these 
books from memory as a pastime. To such 
aman the whole country is a university. 
What need had he of college professors to 
discipline his mind? Could they utter any- 
thing wiser than he could find in his books ? 
It was not, therefore, a miracle that when 
he became President his Inaugural Address 
and his Messages seemed to the people to 
be written so that they could understand 
and feel every word, and even scholars 
acknowledged that they were worthy to be 
ranked among the best models of English 
composition. 

The practice of thoroughly mastering a 
few books became a habit of his life. Even 
after he was full of business as a lawyer, 
he used to carry with him on “ the tramp 
around the circuit,” ordinary school- books 
— from Euclid down to an English Gram. 
mar,— and to study them as he rode along, 
or at intervals of leisure in the towns where 


he stopped. He supplemented these with 
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a copy of Shakspeare, got much of it by 
rote, and recited long passages from it to 
any chance companion by the way. _ In this 
way he had disciplined his memory even 
from his early boyhood. “ He frequently 
amused his young companions by repeating 
to them long passages from the books he 
had been reading. On Monday evenings 
he would mount a stump, and deliver, with 
a wonderful approach to exactness, the ser- 
mon he had heard the day before.” 

But Lincoln also betrayed the defects of 
a scanty and unbalanced education. He 
knew next to nothing of science or mental 
philosophy, was not competent, for the 
want of study, to grapple with questions of 
political economy or finance ; and it is very 
evident that though he became a good pop- 
ular orator and could sway the public mind 
on the great general topics of the hour, he 
did not succeed, but conspicuously failed, in 
his few efforts at practical legislation. 

His enormous physical strength, his early 
spontaneous abandonment of all use of in- 
toxicating drink, his industry, his kindness 
to others, his incorruptible integrity, and 
his supreme love of truth, his ambition, his 
personal courage, and the intensity of his 
passions, all made him a marked man 
among men. Not the least interesting ep- 
isodes in his life were the love passages in 
his history, which need no adornment or 
exaggeration to make them equal to the 
best wrought passages in fictitious writing. 

The least satisfactory part of this book 
to many will be its treatment of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s religious character. There can be 
no objection to the honest statement of the 
fact that early in his life he sympathized 
with the free - thinking notions of some of 
his associates, and read with his accustom- 
ed thoroughness the popular writings of 
Paine and Volney, and was a believer in 
their theory. But the biographer evinces a 
thorough inability to appreciate the later 
and deeper development of Lincoln’s char- 
acter, when he rose out of this temporary 
eclipse of faith into a profound theism and 
acceptance of the spirit and practice of 
Christianity. 
was ever a careful student of the evidences 


There is no evidence that he 


of Christianity, but as the extraordinary 
responsibilities of the Presidency came up 
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on him, there is abundant evidence, from 
many sources, that he became a practical 
believer in the efficacy of prayer, and that 
he more and more sympathized with Chris- 
tians, and that he was indeed one with 
them in practice. The Christianity of Lin- 
coln was a life rather than a theory, and 
was wrought into his mental and moral na- 
ture if not elaborated by thought and study. 
His well-known integrity forbids the sup. 
position that his frequent expressions and 
conversations on the subject were insincere. 
Lincoln, a student, with his limited library, 
and seeing no religion but the superticial 
and superstitious manifestations that sur 
rounded him in his early life, and Lincoln, 
in full strength, brought face to face with 
the sternest duties and difficulties that eve: 
appealed to human ambition and will, were 
two men. His religion, like his scholar 
ship, received but little aid from without. 
It was an original growth, and whether or 
not it was ever formulated in ecclesiastical 
phrase, or if it had been so, would not 
have created a creed of its own, is a ques- 
tion of little importance to sound thinkers, 
who can but recognize in him abundant 
evidence of a faith and hope which are the 
essence of genuine Christianity. When 
he accepted the nomination, it was, as he 
said, “ imploring the assistance of Divine 
Providence.” When he commenced his 
journey to Washington to assume the terri 
ble responsibilities of that office at that 
time, he desired, with tears, the prayers of 
his neighbors. “Unless the Great God 
who assisted him [Washington] shall be 
with and aid me, I must fail; but if the 
same omniscient mind and almighty arm 
that directed and protected him shall guide 
and support me, I shall not fail —I shall 
succeed. Let us all pray that the God of 
our fathers may not forsake us now.” Is 
it said that this was the language of strong 
emotion? True; but strong emotion shows 
the character of the depths of the soul. 
This trust in God was expressed in almost 
if not quite every address he made on his 
journey. An attempt is made to prove 
that Mr. Lincoln never changed his senti- 
ments on the theory of Christianity ; but 


certainly the evidence from many sources 
is abundant 


that he was a devout and 
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Christian man in thought and heart. His 
feelings changed — and religion is said to 
be rather of the heart than the head. 

This book makes no effort to portray the 
most valuable part of Lincoln’s life, his 
administration as President. All before 
that is interesting only to show how won- 
derfully he-was constitutionally and educa- 
tionally prepared for that anomalous posi- 
tion. His clearness of perception, his 
patience, his unyielding determination, his 
leadership of public opinion, and at the 
same time faithful interpretation and exe- 
cution of the public will, find here no ex- 
position. How the country would have 
fared with his rival for the nomination, 
Seward, at its head, or with Buchanan re- 
elected, may be fancied ; and thus we may 
see the mission of Lincoln. He was the 
man for the hour, but not accidentally fitted 
for the place. It is doubtful whether there 
was another man in the nation, or in the 
world, that could have done his work. A 
true life of Lincoln remains to be written. 


THE FIxep Stars. Maps for Out - Door 
Study. From “ First Lessons in Astro- 
nomy.”’ By Elias Colbert, E.A.D., 
Dearborn Observatory, author of “ Star 
Studies,” etc. Chicago: George Sher- 
wood & Co, 

This is a valuable hand - book, by the 
faithful use of which on a few clear even- 
ings, any person of ordinary intelligence 
could make himself familiar with all the 
principal constellations, and all the stars 
from the fourth magnitude upward, and 
many of the fifth. It has the advantage 
over the cumbersome maps usually em- 
ployed for the purpose, in the absence of 
all the useless and embarrassing pictures of 
monsters with which heathen imagination 
covered the sky, and in the simplicity and 
portability of the book. Mr. Colbert has 
a genius for lucid explanation, and has 
done more than any other writer to bring 
the leading facts and theories of astrono- 
my within the reach of the popular com- 
prehension. His lectures and writings on 
his favorite theme are models of simplicity 
of style and accuracy of statement. In 
these days when the astounding revelations 
of spectroscopy are creating such a wide 
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interest in the heavenly bodies, all the pu- 
pils in our schools should be able to trace 
out the constellations and find any particu- 
lar star. This cannot be done without ac- 
tual work, and this book is probably the 
best aid for the purpose published. 


THREE Books OF SonG. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co, (Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. ) 

America has reason to be proud of Long- 
fellow, as a poet unsurpassed in the finish 
of his style, the subtlety of his thoughts, 
and the high moral tone of his sentiment. 
In these days, when the coarse expressions, 
the untamed passions, and the rough ad 
ventures of pioneer life, form the staple of 
our poetry, so - called, it is cheering to see 
one writer uninfluenced by the popular tide 
and in every production giving evidence of 
the highest culture of the age. A larger 
proportion of Longfellow’s writings will 
find its place among the classics of the 
language than of any contemporary writer, 
perhaps, not excepting Tennyson. His 
latest productions, too, are among his best. 


THE MopERN ULysses, LL.D. His Po- 
litical Record. By Nelson Cross, Coun- 
sellor at Law. New York: J. S. Red- 
field. (Western News Co., Chicago.) 
Greeley and Brown orators will find it 

“for their interest ’’ to patronize Mr. Cross. 

Grant and Wilson orators “ need not ap 

ply;”’ or, rather, we suspect they will not. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Burrato Lanp; an Authentic Narrative of the 
Adventures and Misadventures of a late Scienti- 
fic and Exploring Party, upon the Great Plaims 
of the West. With a full description of the coun- 
try traversed, the Indian as he is, the habits of 
the buffalo, wolf, and wild horse, etc. Also an 
Appendix, constituting the work a manual for 
sportsmen and a hand-book for emigrants seeking 
homes. By W. E. Webb, of Topeka, Kansas. 
Profusely illustrated from original drawiags by 
Henry Worrall, and actual photographs Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago: E. Hanaford & Co. 


Practica, Horsesnoemc. By G. Fleming, F. 
R. G. S., M. A. 1., etc., author of “ Travels on 
Horseback in Mantchu Tartary,”’ ‘‘ Horseshoes 
and Horseshoeing,”” ‘‘ Animal Plauges,”’ ete 
With twenty-nine Illustrations. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. (Cobb, Andrews & Co., Chica- 
go.) 
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Tue Scnoo. anp THE ArMyY In GERMANY AND 
France. With a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Maj.-Gen. W. B. Hazen, U. 
S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. New York : Har- 
per & Brother. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chica- 
g0.) 


Six or One py Hacer a Dozen or THE OTHER. 
An Every-day Novel. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Lucretia P. 
Hale, Frederic W. Loring, Frederic B. Perkins, 
Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Mippcemaxcn: A Study of Provincial Life. By 
George Eliot. In two volumes. Harper's Li- 
brary Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


SaminG on THE Nite. By Laurent Laporte. 
Translated from the French, by Virginia Vaugh- 
an. ‘ Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) 
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Sysiv’s Seconp Love. By Julia Kavanagh, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Beatrice,”’ “Nathalie,” ‘“‘ Adéle,” 
** Queen Mab,” etc., etc. Three volumes in one, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Cobb, Andrews 
& Co., Chicago.) 

A Woman’s Experrence 1n Europe, Including 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. By Mrs. 
E. D. Wallace, author of “ Strife,”’ etc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Cobb, Andrews & 
Co., Chicago.) 

Tue Patrnrinver; or, The Inland Sea. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated from drawings by 
F. O. C. Darley. New Edition. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (Cobb, Andrews & Co., Chica- 
go.) 

Tuar Convention; or, Five Days a Politician. 
By F. G. W., et ads. New York and Chicago : 
F. G. Welch & Co. 

*Pennsytvania Dutcu,” anp Orner Essays. - 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. (Cobb, 
Andrews & Co., Chicago.) 
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